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Progress Report on CPI 


The Executive Council's Special commit- 
tee on the Catholic Periodical Index and the 
Association's Committee on the Catholic 
Periodical will publish in the April, 1952, 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD a joint report 
on the financial standing of the Catholic 
Periodical Index during the past two years. 


These committees met the end of March 
with the editor, the auditor and the printer of 
the Index to determine immediate and long 
term action for its continuation. 


Publication of the March issue on sched- 
ule is assured. Fifteen hundred dollars, a 
third of our indebtedness to the printer, has 
already been paid, out of current funds. 
Careful surveys of the problems of publica- 
tion have been made by several members 
of the Executive Council, by two past presi- 
dents of CLA and by Monsignor Koenig. 
These served to help the committees when 
they met. 


While the financial structure of the Index 
is a serious concern of each member of the 
Association, these two committees are work- 
ing toward an equitable solution. Your 
prayers will hasten their work. 


Members of the Special Committee are 
Father Bouwhuis, Dr. Butler and Father Kor- 
tendick; of the regular CPI committee, Father 
Francis Tomai, $.M.M., Long Island, Brother 
Alexander Thomas, F.S.C.H., Brother Adrian 
Norbert, F.MS., Father Benjamin Stein, 
O.S.B., and Sister Mary Ruth, O.P. 


Audit of Association and Index funds has 
been completed and a new accounting sys- 
tem is being set up for the new office. The 
new office is working at full speed, if not full 
efficiency, and Mr. Leavey is freed for his 
important work on the Index. All the of- 
ficers have been encouraged by the unani- 
mous expression of determination that the 
Index continue without interruption. 
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CALENDAR OF SCHEDULED EVENTs 
1952 
April 15-16—Catholic Renascence Society: Spring 


Symposium. College of the Holy Cross, Worces. 
ter, Mass. 


Subject: Newman and the Catholic Renascence. 


April 19—Wisconsin Unit: Spring Meeting. 
Merrill, Wis. 
April 26—Louisville Unit: Spring Meeting. 


Loretto High School, Louisville, Ky. 


May—Maryland Unit: Spring Meeting. Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md. Annual elections. 


May 25-29—Special Libraries Association: Annual 
Meeting. Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y. 


June 24-28—Catholic Library Association: 26th 
Annual Conference. Park Sheraton Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. 


Theme: American Catholic Letters at Mid- 
Century. 


June 29-July 5—American Library Association: 
Annual Conference. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
New York, N. Y. 


July 19—Pacific Northwest Regional Conference: 
13th Annual Meeting. Spokane, Washington. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Eighteen 
Semester Hours of Library Science. 


University of Havana: 12th Session July 7th t 
August 16th. 
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LOYOLA COMMENTARY: 
SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS ON THE AIR 


By NorBErRT J. Hrusy, Ph. D. 
Director, Public Information Center, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 


When Loyola University began its series of 
weekly half-hour radio discussion programs, 
under the title Loyola Seeks an Answer, in 
November, 1950, on radio station WCFL, 
Chicago, our intention was to present to the 
community informed Catholic opinion on 
major issues in modern life. The first se- 
quence of discussions, sub-titled “The Case 
for America,” took basic American docu- 
ments, ranging from the Declaration of In- 
dependence to Point Four, as subjects for 
discussion by panels com of faculty 
members and students of the University. 
The second sequence, sub-titled “American 
Thought,” using the same format, took 
American cultural leaders as subjects. It 
may be deduced from the general title and 
from the two-sub-titles, then, what our im- 
mediate purpose was—viz., to find induc- 
tively the answers to these two questions: 
(1) what has been and is the political and 
social philosophy of the United States? and 
(2) is there an American culture? 

So much for the conception. In actuality, 
the 1950-1951 series of discussions, thirty- 
one in all, enjoyed—and suffered—mixed 
reactions. The best explanation of the 
mixed reactions, of course, is that discus- 
sions varied considerably in effectiveness and 
interest. One of the most common criticisms 
made of the series was that it lacked the 
immediacy of appeal which goes far to in- 
sure continuing audience interest. At any 
rate, despite the fact that Loyola Seeks an 
Answer evoked a request from The Voice of 
America for transcriptions of “The Case for 
America” sequence, we took stock of our 
experience during the summer months of 
1951 while we were off the air. 

Our first problem was to achieve im- 
mediacy of appeal. We hit upon the idea 
of “seeking an answer” in significant new 
books. Our experience indicated that our 
format, though it needed some minor re- 
visions, was satisfactory, but that if we 
were to achieve our ultimate purpose—of 
presenting to the community informed 
Gtholic opinion on major issues in modern 


life—we must look to the present, primarily 
if not exclusively. And where is the present 
better delineated than in a cross-section of 
books just published? But how to get them? 

In consultation with the Rev. A. Homer 
Mattlin, S.J., librarian of the University, we 
decided that our best source of information 
on books to be published in the immediate 
future was Publishers Weekly—and that our 
best manner of procuring the necessary re- 
view copies of the books selected was by 
direct mail solicitation of the publishers. 

Our plan of action was simple. We would 
scan Publishers Weekly each week for prom- 
ising titles, write the publishers of these 
vow explaining our project and requesting 
review copies, and then hope 
or the best. Meanwhile we decided to re- 
duce the size of our panel for each discus- 
sion from six to four, and we renewed our 
agreement with radio station WCFL (which, 
it should be reported, has not only contri- 
buted the time for our program, but has also 
been generous in its advice and technical 
assistance) to tape-record the discussions ten 
days to two weeks before the scheduled 
broadcast date. 

A word of explanation is necessary here 
on our reasons for these decisions. Our 
first year's experience taught us that five 
panelists and a moderator made a cumber- 
some combination whereas a panel of three 
and a moderator seemed the optimum, espe- 
cially if one member of the panel was per- 
manent, thus giving continuity and integra- 
tion to the series. By eliminating the stu- 
dents from the panel (only because we were 
unable to devise an adequate machinery for 
screening them for participation), we sacri- 
ficed a certain freshness they frequently 
brought to the discussions, but for the time 
being we were forced to be es Ex- 
perience also taught us the wisdom of tape- 
recording our discussions rather than pre- 
senting them “live.” Since four out of five 
of the participants, drawn as they were from 
the faculty of the University, had little or 
no broadcasting experience, tape-recording 
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seemed to minimize “mike fright” because 
the participants, realizing that errors or 
misstatements could be cut out of the tape, 
were relieved of that particular pressure. 
(The interesting consequence is that there 
has never been any editing of the tape nec- 
essary! ) 

Early in September, 1951, ten promising 
titles were gleaned from Publishers Weekly, 
and it was not without misgivings that we 
sent our first batch of letters to the publishers 
outlining our plans and requesting four re- 
view copies of each book. Their response was 
gratifying prompt and enthusiastic. With- 
in three weeks after the letters went out, we 
had every book we requested or an assurance 
that we should have it as soon as pre-publica- 
tion copies were off the press! The first 
major hurdle had been crossed. 

Assured now that we could at least con- 
duct our experiment, we planned our pub- 
licity. In addition to the regular publicity 
releases to the metropolitan and archdio- 
cesan press, we prepared posters and leaflets 
listing the books to be reviewed on the air 
during the coming two months. These we 
had posted in the principal bookstores in 
Chicago and in the public libraries both in 
the city and the suburbs, on the theory that 
the public most likely to listen to our dis- 
cussions was composed of people who were 
more or less regular readers. WCFL was 
also helpful by issuing publicity releases on 
the program in its own name. 

Our 1951-1952 season opened on Sunday, 
October 14, at 10:30 P.M., under a new title, 
Loyola Commentary, which seemed more ap- 
propriate under the changed circumstances. 
The panel discussion proper was preceded by 
a keynote address given by the Very Rev- 
erend James T. Hussey, S.J., president of the 
University, who explained very briefly what 
we hoped to achieve. 

Following is the list of books we have dis- 
cussed on Loyola Commentary this year: 


1951: 

October 14—William Faulkner: Two 
Decades of Criticism edited by F. J. 
Hoffman and Olga Vickery, pub- 
lished by Michigan State College 
Press 

October 21—The Memoirs of Herbert 
Hoover, published by the Macmillan 


Company 
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October 28—The Magic Curtain by 
Lawrence Langner, published by E. 
P. Dutton 

November 4—Franklin D. Roosevelt’; 
Own Story edited by Donald Day 
published by Little, Brown 

November 11—The Peron Era by Robert 

. Alexander, published by Colum. 
ia University Press 

November 18—Selected Letters of Henry 
Adams edited by Newton Arvin, 
published by Farrar, Strauss, and 
Young 

November 25—Foreign Policy for 
Americans by Senator Robert A. 
Taft, published by Doubleday 

December 2—The Fear of Freedom by 
aga Biddle, published by Double. 

ay 

December 9—The T. S. Eliot Myth by 
Rossell Hope Robbins, published 
by Henry Schuman 

December 16—Jefferson and the Right; 
of Man by Dumas Malone, published 
by Little, Brown 

December 23—Gospel According to St. 
John, I, 1-14 

December 30—Soviet Legal Philosophy 
edited by John N. Hazard, published 
by Harvard University Press 

1952: 

January 6—American Diplomacy: 1900- 
1950 George F. Kennan, pub- 
lished University of Chicago 
Press 

January 13—The Confident Years: 1885- 
1915 by Van Wyck Brooks, pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton 

January 20—Lessure: the Basis of Culture 
by Josef Pieper, published by Pan- 
theon Books 

January 27—The Flight from God by 
Max Picard, published by Henry 
Regnery 

February 3—The Challenge to Isolation 
by W. L. Langer and S. E. Gles- 
son, published by 


February 10—The ee Tower by T. 


R. Henn, pub Pellegrini 
and Cudahy. 
February 17—Eisenhower by John Gun- 
ther, published by Harper 
February 24—Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son by Ellsworth Barnard, published 
by Macmillan 
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SIGNIFICANT NEW BOOKS ON THE AIR 


March 2—The Se -General of the 
United Nations Stephen M. 
Schwebel, published by Harvard 
University Press 

March 9—The Rise of the Skyscraper by 
Carl W. Condit, published by the 
University of Chicago Press 

March 16—A Theory of Price Control 
by J. K. Galbraith, published by 
Harvard University Press 

March 23—Mr. Presi by William 
Hillman, published by Farrar, Straus, 
and Young 

There is a reason for retailing the list in 
full. It is to be observed that the list is mot 
distinctively Catholic, only three of the books 
(the Gospel, the Pieper, and the Picard) 
having special religious significance. It is 
to be further noted that there is no fiction, 
poetry, or drama included. The first omis- 
sion is Only apparent. Our purpose is to 
present Catholic opinion on contemporary 
issues, not merely Catholic opinion on Catho- 
lic books. The source of the opinions ul- 
timately is the mind of the panelist and only 
intermediately the book he is discussing. The 
second omission is real enough, but it is 
only temporary. In this first season of re- 
viewing eabs we assumed that we would 
be on safer ground considering only non- 
fiction. Future plans, as outlined at the end 
of this article, call for the examination of 
creative writing. 

It will be further observed that four- 
teen different publishers, ranging from small 
college presses to the major commercial pub- 
lishing houses, have cooperated with us dur- 
ing these first five months of broadcasting 
by supplying review copies (at least four in 

case) of two dozen books. In many 
cases review copies of titles other than those 
requested have sent for inspection. In 
two cases, to date, publishers have sought 
us out and asked that we consider their 
books for discussion. And in only one case 
were we refused review copies a pub- 
lisher. On the whole, this is impressive 
statistical evidence of the interest of the pub- 
lishers on whose good will the project is 
founded. 

The manner in which a typical Loyola 
Commentary is produced may be of interest. 
Once the review copies of the selected book 
ae obtained from the publisher, they are 
distributed to the moderator, the permanent 


member, and two pate aenes of 

wn proclivity toward the in ques- 
tion, generally of the academic department 
to whose field the book is related. Inasmuch 
as pre-publication review copies can gen- 
erally be obtained two or three weeks be- 
fore publication date, the moderator and 

lists are given approximately a week 
which beck. On the day 


before the actual recording of the discussion, 
there is a preliminary meeting of the four 
participants, at which time the moderator 
attempts to discover, in effect, what questions 
the 
the 


lists want him to ask them during 
iscussion. This preliminary meeting is 
in no sense a rehearsal although very often 
a lively discussion results. (Curiously, it is 
well for the moderator to curtail the discus- 
sion as much as possible at this time. Other- 
wise, the sponaneity of the recorded discus- 
sion the next day is frequently inhabited. ) 
Once the questions have been determined, 
there is nothing more to be done until re- 
cording time. We have found that usually 
the questions decided upon at these prelim- 
inary meetings should be general rather 
than specific, once again to avoid the imposi- 
tion of too strict a framework on the re- 
corded discussion. Most often the modera- 
tor ends up with these three basic ques- 
tions to the panelists about the book: 
(1) What does the author say? (2) How 
well does he say it? (3) What do you, the 
panelist, think of the ideas advanced by 
the author? Under certain circumstances 
the moderator may also find it useful to 
furnish himself with a short list of more 
specific questions to be used at his discretion 
should the discussion flag or should one or 
more of the panelists have something 
peculiarly interesting to say. 

On the following day the recording ses- 
sion takes little more time than the actual 
twenty-eight minutes of the discussion. After 
levels have been taken by the WCFL en- 
gineer, the moderator introduces the book, 
the author, and the panelists briefly (gener- 
ally in a two-minute prepared script), and he 
then throws out the first question. From 
then on, it is good conversation, nothing 
more or less, about what was hopefully se- 
lected, weeks before and sight-unseen, as a 
significant new book. The moderator, con- 
trolling the flow of the conversation by the 
discreet use of the questions agreed upon the 
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day before, terminates the discussion one 
minute before the time-limit by announc- 
ing next week's book and identifying the 
panelists for the last time. He also invites 
the radio andience to send in postcards re- 
questing copies of the summary of the dis- 
cussion just heard. 

Ideally, a full transcription of the discus- 
sion should be pre , but the cost and 
work involved have thus far proved ex- 
cessive, and so we have settled for the ex- 
pedient of a 250-word summary written by 
each panelist, edited by the moderator, and 
duplicated for distribution in response to re- 
quests from the radio audience. 

The recording session, during the past 
season, has been on the Wednesday, eleven 
days before the Sunday on which the dis- 
cussion is to be broadcast. Thus we have 
always had one discussion already recorded 
and in reserve against emergencies. And, 
finally, we have striven to schedule the actual 
broadcast for the Sunday evening first fol- 
lowing the publication date of the book in 
order to achieve the maximum timeliness. 

At this writing, just five months after the 
first broadcast of Loyola Commentary, the 


program seems to have established itself. 
One Chicago newspaper regularly gives us 
“pick-of-the-air” listing every Sunday in its 
radio section; another does so occasionally. 
Descriptive stories on Loyola Commentary 
have appeared in the metropolitan and arch- 
diocesan press and in Publishers Weekly. 


WCEL itself regards the pro so highly 
that it has protected our broadcast time 
from the encroachment of sponsored shows 
and it has entered transcriptions of certain 
discussions in two public-service award com- 
petitions. But, most importantly, our radio 
audience appears to have grown steadily since 
last October, and the comments on the pro- 
gram have been generally quite flattering. 
As a testimonial to WCFL, a clear-channel 
50 KW station operating at 1000 kilocycles, 
our mail indicates that we are heard as far 
southeast as Washington, D.C., as far east 
as Boston, and as far northweast as Ontario, 
Canada. The mail request for summaries 
of our discussions has been gratifyingl 

In short, we feel that we are serving a def- 
inite need not only to the community but 
to the vast area reached by powerful WCFL. 
Just how large our audience it is difficult to 
estimate. The building of a radio audience 


is ordinarily a slow process, especially when 
the program in no way panders to what js 
taken by the radio industry to be popular 
taste, but the evidence thus far seems to in. 
dicate perhaps a small (as Hooper ratings 
go), but loyal audience. 

The future of Loyola Commentary now 
seems assured. What we approached with 
some doubts last fall has grown into thriving 
enterprise which the University regards as a 
worthy public service. We do not, of course, 
intend to rest on our achievement, which, 
not impossibly, we may be overestimating. 
We intend to correct the one serious omis- 
sion we mentioned before by introducing 
the consideration of creative works. If pres- 
ent plans materialize next fall, we hope to 
present a liberal offering of discussions of 
novels, poetry, and drama, preferably the 
writing of promising new writers, whom we 
may be able to benefit, if not by our criti- 
cisms, at least by our publicity. We believe 
that this, too, is a legitimate function of 
Loyola Commentary. 

A final word on costs. The cost to the 
University has been negligible. The time 
and the technical services have been contri- 
buted by WCFL through the generosity of 
Mr. William A. Lee, president of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, owner of the station. 
The time and the talent of all participants 
have been similarly contributed. The bur- 
den of weekly participation fell on only two 
members of the University faculty, the mod- 
erator and the regular panel member. In 
justice, it must be recorded that we have 
been remarkably fortunate in having a mem- 
ber of the faculty willing and able to discuss 
the wide range of books indicated by the 
list given above. In Mr. George Drury, 
assistant professor of philosophy, we have 
found a learned and an articulate panelist, 
whose contribution to Loyola Commentary 
has been a major factor in the success it has 
enjoyed. To be sure, there are hidden costs 
in a project such as this. Someone has 10 
do the clerical work and the administrative 
work incidental to the procurement of books, 
panelists, the preparation and distribution 
of summaries, etc., and University time has 
been employed to do this. Yet these are 
minor items. Loyola Commentary is firmly 
based on the spirit of dedication abundantly 
demonstrated by the University’s faculty and 
administration. 
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CATHOLIC LIBRARIES IN GERMANY 


By REDMOND BurkKg, C.S.V., Ph.D. 
Directory of Libraries, De Paul University, Chicago 


The people of Germany have undergone 
two tremendous revolutions in the past twen- 

years. These revolutions have not been 
political and military, only, but revolutions 
and transformations of the spiritual and in- 
tellectual life and climate of the people. In 
the first, the National Socialists attempted 
to uproot and erase all German thought 
habits not favorable to the existence of their 
program of world conquest. In the second 
the Allied powers hope to restore the climate 
and habit of critical, independent thought, 
and open the way for free inquiry, spiritual 
culture and economic self-support. 

To the Allied powers responsible for the 
second change of mental climate it was clear 
that successful educational reorientation 
could not be based on directives of a few 
persons. Aid was sought by means of 
cultural exchange, bringing American educa- 
tors to Germany and sending German leaders 
and educators to the United States to widen 
their mental horizons and to let them see 
democracy in action. 

The present writer was invited by the 
United States government to visit Germany 
in 1950 for a period of three months and 
again in 1951, to make a survey of the- 
ological and university libraries and to relate 
his findings to the entire program of demo- 
cratic reorientation. As a comsequence the 
writer had an opportunity to visit the lead- 
ing Catholic libraries in the American, 
French and British Zones of occupation. 

Catholic Books and Libraries 
During The Nazi Period 

The seizure and control of both schools 
and libraries is one of the first steps taken by 
a totalitarian government. Under the Nazis 
the control was not only a close scrutiny over 
the political affiliations of librarians and 
teachers, but extended to revision and slant- 
ing of literature and textbooks. Authors op- 
posed to the Nazi ideals were imprisoned or 
exiled and their writings were banned and 
burned. Catholic libraries were searched for 
publications detrimental to the Nazis. Saint 
George College at Frankfurt, for example, 
was searched several times. On one occasion 
the Gestapo criticized the lack of current 


publications sponsored by the government, 
and the librarian quickly explained that the 
Frankfurt City Library always provided them 
with recent materials through their inter- 
library loan facilities. On another visit of 
inspection, the Gestapo agent who could 
not read English, became curious about a 
student who was reading the magazine, 
America. He asked the student about the 
article he was reading and received the 
answer that it dealt with the liturgical move- 
ment in the United States. The librarian 
added that it was fortunate the Gestapo 
agent did not examine the magazine more 
closely for two pages further was an article 
entitled: “Hitler; A Demon?” 

One of the greatest wrongs of the Nazis 
was to deprive the German people of ac- 
curate information on contemporary world 
affairs. The books on history and geography 
had been radically revised to promote nation- 
alism and militarism. An examination of 
some of the Nazi-era textbooks preserved in 
the Bavarian State Library at Munich re- 
veals there was no attempt to develop a 
respect for the people and cultures of other 
lands. Scholarly books from other coun- 
tries were confiscated and destroyed. George 
—_ in his Die deutschen wissenschaftlichen 
Bibliotheken nach dem Krieg, reports that 
a copy of The Medieval Library, by James 
W. Thompson, sent from the United States, 
never reached him. He added that until the 
close of the war there were only two copies 
to be found in all of Germany. 

The Nazis also fostered an attitude of in- 
difference to religion and spiritual values. 
In their open conflict with the Catholic 
Church, the Nazis made many changes in the 
system of religious instruction. Ignoring an 
agreement with the Vatican, they eliminated 
the subject in vocational schools, and in other 
schools, its importance was minimized in 
various ways. (Classes in religion were 
scheduled at inconvenient periods, the num- 
ber of class hours, were reduced and it was 
excluded from the proficiency rating of stu- 
dents. 

Lay women were substituted for the 
clergy as teachers. At the same time these 
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lay teachers were forbidden to recommend 
literature of a religious nature or even to 
sing denominational hymns. But the in- 
doctrination did not stop with such measures. 
The standard text-books approved by the 
Church authorities were banned and a new 
series of texts introduced as a vehicle to 
spread the teachings of the Nazi party. In- 
struction in the scriptures was deliberately 
discouraged to such an extent that after the 
occupation it was impossible to collect even 
a minimum supply of Bibles for classroom 
use. Texts on Bible reading were altered, 
since some sections of the Old Testament 
the epistles of Saint Paul were considered 
too Jewish to be worthy of study by Ger- 
man youth. 

The unfortunate results of many Nazi 
theories and practices have been pointed out 
to the German people. They now look up- 
on them with disgust, especially since the 
past ten years of history have shown to them 
the bitter fruits of these false ideals. But 
the underlying factors cannot be so readily 
discerned and uprooted, and in the final 
analysis these deeper roots must be attacked 
directly by German educators and librarians 
themselves. 

The initial purpose of the post-war oc- 
cupation by the allied nations was to 
demilitarize the nation. The second objec- 
tive was that of economic rehabilitation and 
the conscious restoration of a powerful in- 
dustrial potential to the hands of the Ger- 
man people. The third objective is closely 
related to the economic future since it in- 
volves use of the economic strength for the 
common good of all Germany, instead of for 
unlawful aggression. This involves a change 
in world and national outlook. The task was 
to enable the Germans to find a solution to 
their own problems through persuasion and 
counsel rather than by harsh military com- 
mands. All are aware that no basic reform 
of education can be imposed upon the peo- 
ple, but that the moral and spiritual re- 
orientation must take root and be nourished 
by the German people themselves. Hence, 
the American program was one of counsel 
and advice rather than one of emphatic 
directives. 

While Catholic libraries possess their own 
subject iarities, the major administra- 
tive problems are similar to those of all 
German post-war libraries. In many in- 


stances the Catholic institutions are a par 
of the state universities so that they may be 
considered German academic libraries. [p 
conversations with many librarians there ap. 

ed certain salient points of agreement 
which they regarded as necessary for the suc. 
cessful development of the entire pattern of 
future library service. These may be sum. 
marized as: replacement of destroyed periodi- 
cal sets, development of a library school pro- 
gram based on the needs of the present social 
order, standardization of library methods and 
techniques, adoption of a standard classifica. 
tion scheme to fit the needs of the vast book 
collections, and growing awareness for con- 
tinuing library cooperation and coordination. 

Under the leadership of Dr. H. Korston, 
Director of Libraries, at the University of 
Cologne, there is a growing interest in an en- 
tire revision of the library school curriculum. 
He believes that a radical departure must be 
made to meet the changes in library or- 
ganization and an increasing need of estab- 
lishing cooperative enterprises. His own 
library school curriculum has been based 
upon an intensive study of American library 
school practices. This is a direct reversal 
of the former German method which was 
largely a period of apprenticeship after an 
individual received the doctor's degree in 
some subject field. 

German scholarly libraries have had their 
peculiar plans of organization, archaic ac- 
cession records, and outmoded classification 
and cataloging procedures. These antiquated 
library techniques must sooner or later pur- 
sue the same course as at the Library of Con- 
gress, and what was eventually achieved in 
the reorganization of the Vatican Library 
under the supervision of a group of Ameri- 
can librarians less than twenty-five years ago. 

The pre-war German library system was 
based upon an independent library for each 
state of the German Republic. Each built 
up vast collections of scholarly titles, and 
it was left to the city libraries to take care 
of the functions served by our American 
public library system. There was a much 
individualism which resulted in a deplorable 
institutional isolationism. With the loss of 
vast book stocks in the war and resultant 
book poverty, there has been a trend to- 
ward greater cooperation among librarians 
and an increasing awareness that further 
steps must be taken to meet critical condi- 
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tions. This ag is revealed also = the 

of arti now appearing in library 
arnals and the major topics of discussion at 
library conferences. 

Already there has been established an ac- 
tive inter-library loan and exchange system 
through which they are overcoming, in part, 
the scarcity of many current titles. There 
is also evident a desire for closer coopera- 
tion with American institutions. 

Catholic Book Drives for Germany 


During the early Spring of 1950, De Paul 
University sponsored a drive in the 
United States in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. Over 
25,000 titles were shipped to Germany and 
distributed among parochial school libraries. 
Plans were made for another drive in 1951 
which resulted in a selected contribution of 
20,000 volumes. A special effort was made to 
select books that are most needed as in the 
fields of social sciences, or which have a 
direct relationship to educational reorienta- 
tion. The success of these two projects was 
due largely to the cooperation of two educa- 
tors now a part of the Educational and Cul- 
tural Staff for the U.S. Department of State, 
Dr. George Donovan, formerly President 
of Loretto College, Webster Groves, Mis- 
souri, and Dr. John O. Riedl, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Marquette University. 

The present German library system has 
already begun new departures in ways of 
cooperation to meet the needs of people to- 
day in spite of terrific book losses during 
the past war. German librarians realize that 
much can be learned from the American 
plans of library service, not so much by 
blind imitation, as through understanding 
that their present library problems are 
similar to those faced by underdeveloped li- 
braries in the United States over thirty 
years ago. It is realized that a clear under- 
standing is necessary that all books be made 
accessible to all types of readers and patrons. 
This can be accomplished by additional co- 
ordination on a national level, and by co- 
Operation on an international level. 

In the past the needs of the German 
scholar has been the prime concern of Ger- 
man librarians, and with an admirable de- 
votion to duty they have served him faith- 
fully all through the years. But within the 
Past thirty years the scholarly world has 


widened its mental horizons with increasing 
emphasis on the social sciences, considering 
particularly the needs of contemporary so- 
ciety, the problems demanding an immediate 
solution, and how = 
best pre to ai solu- 
tion of This has 
meant a radical change in the function of 
libraries. It has implied a different emphasis 
in the choice and selection of books as well 
as a realistic approach to the idea that these 
books must be used rather than merely pre- 
served. 

This has important implication for Catho- 
lic schools. Several courses in the social 
sciences have been introduced including 
Educational Methods and Techniques, Ethics 
and Modern Society and Sociclogy, to men- 
tion a few. But, certainly, a seminary 
even beyond the classroom walls to aid in 
making future religious leaders aware of re- 
forms needed in contemporary society. The 
papal encyclicals of the past fifty years have 
called attention to the importance of con- 
temporary social problems. The seminaries 
affiliated with the state universities find it 


desirable to permit students to register for 


courses in the social sciences, and some 
bishops even grant a year of study in another 
field than theology, two years before ordina- 
tion to the priesthood. 

At the public universities, theological 
courses are open to all students, and the 
seminarians are permitted to audit other 
classes on the campus. This is a healthy 
sign of intellectual activity. The Catholic 
theological courses at Munich are open to 
women students who plan to become teach- 
ers of religion. There are eight women reg- 
istered. There are thirty-one Orders and 
Congregations of priests in Germany, and 
it is customary for each to have its own sem- 
inary for the education of the future priests 
either in Germany or in Rome. 

The clergy, secular and religious, dominate 
the entire life of German Christianity. It 
was necessary, therefore, that they bore the 
brunt of the danger and exercised an out- 
standing leadership in the conflict of the 
Catholic Church with the Nazi Party. Their 
high influence is reflected in the social pres- 
tige which they hold. They are recognized 
and respected as the leaders of their com- 
munities. In the towns and villages they ac- 
corded the high position and places of honor 
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and are looked upon as the most representa- 
tive citizens. It is important therefore, that a 
detailed examination of their preparation to 
meet their future important responsibilities 
be made. Ata time in German history when 
the clergy is one of the few media of com- 
munication for the entire population, it is 
appropriate that their educational needs be 
carefully appraised. 
Catholic Seminary Library Association 

It is not expected that German libraries 
will become imitators of the American sys- 
tem of librarianship with its vast system of 
cooperation, but with the present shortage 
of books in Germany, they will be forced 
to follow in the same steps. For similar 
motivating forces are at work in Germany 
which previously existed in America, when 
there were few books and great demands for 
their use. German librarians recognized 
these trends, and, in 1947, organized a Catho- 
lic Seminary Library Association (Arbeits- 
katholisch-theologischen 

liotheken). Their basic objectives include 

inter-library loan, exchange of duplicate 
books between member libraries, a union 
catalog of all periodical holdings, a united 
plan for the acquisition of important foreign 
literature published since the war, and a 
closer relationship with German publishers 
so that all seminary libraries may avail them- 
selves of recently published works. 

Dr. Anton Brueck, librarian of the Priest- 
erseminar, Mainz, has assembled all data 
from the seminary libraries for a union list 
of periodicals. This will indicate the loca- 
tion and available copies of every significant 
periodical, a most progressive step in library 
cooperation. 

The preceding statistical table is a profile 
of the development of the leading Catholic 
libraries in Germany. Most of the data 
was obtained on personal visits to the par- 
ticular institutions. (See pages 170-171) 

Parish Libraries 

In order to develop intelligent Catholic 
lay men and women, there have been de- 
veloped active parish libraries throughout 
Germany. Their importance is stressed in 
the words of Pope Pius XII when he wrote: 
“The needs of our times require that the 
laity . . . procure for themselves a treasure 
of religious knowledge which will have 
solidity and richness through the medium of 
libraries, discussion or study clubs.” 


St. Michael’s Parish Library Association 
More than fifty years ago, a parish library 
association for Bavaria was established in 
Munich, known as St. Michael’s Library As- 
sociation (Saint Michaelsbund). It is under 
the direction of Dr. Joseph Haas who sup. 
plies books to the majority of parishes in 
Southern Germany. Each year Dr. Haas 
makes a tour of the region, holding con- 
ferences in the large cities, and conducting 
elemen courses in library techniques for 
the benefit of those who are taking care of 
parish libraries. Last year over seventy-five 
parish librarians enrolled in the courses. 
Borromeo Parish Library Association 

The eleventh of February, 1844, is an im- 
portant date for German _ librarians for 
it marks the birthday of the Borromeo Li- 
brary Association  (Borromius-Verein) 
which was established by August Reichen- 
sperger to promote the spiritual ideas of 
Christianity against the rise of the materialis- 
tic and liberalistic philosophy in Germany. 
A book published in 1950, Das Buch im 
Geistekampf, by Wilhelm Spael, is a lively 
400 page history of the Borromeo Associa- 
tion and its conflicts with the Prussion au- 
thorities. Among the early colorful leaders 
of the German parish libraries are enshrined 
the names of Karl Muth, Alois Wurm, Jacob 
Overmans and Hermann Herz, editor of their 
literary review Buecherwelt. 

Since 1909, Johannes Braun has been the 
leading spirit whose ability was displayed 
under the pressures of the Hitler's regime. 
To this parish library association is credited 
much of the influence of Catholic life in 
Germany during the past one hundred years. 
The Borromeo Association has its headquar- 
ters at Bonn and provides for the needs of 
the parish libraries in the northern part of 
Germany, whereas the St. Michael's Library 
Association is confined largely to Bavaria. 

In addition some parish librarians in Ger- 
many are aided in their activities by the 
booklists and other publications in the Ger- 
man of the Catholic Parish Library Group 
of Switzerland (Schweizer Volks-Buchge 
meinde, Luzern 2). 

Library School of the 
Borromeo Association 

The only Catholic library school in Ger 
many with state accreditation is that af 
filiated with the Borromeo Association 
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(Bibliotheksschule des Borromaeusvereines ) 
at Bonn. Under the direction of the head, 
Dr. Johannes Braun, it has a one year li- 
brary curriculum to prepare professional 
librarians for employment as library adminis- 
trators in colleges and universities, state 
libraries, public libraries and other educa- 
tional institutions. Last year its enrollment 
was twenty-five full-time students, a large 
class as compared to secular library schools. 
In addition, two special brief training courses 
were Offered during the month of October 
for parish librarians and some 456 regis- 
these briefer courses. 

Our experiment of democracy in Ger- 
many is in its preliminary stages. Germany 
today reminds me of a man leaving the 
hospital on crutches after slowly recovering 
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from a long, serious illness. His first steps 
are shaky but courageous. He is now on his 
own but his handicaps still remain, and it 
will require a long reeducation and re- 
orientation to restore his health. We, there- 
fore, must remain with the patient to pro- 
vide sympathetic educational assistance. It 
would be gravely unfortunate if all the con- 
structive educational efforts we have made 
should be frustrated by any feeling of im- 
patience. It must be remembered that 
the people have had a good deal of suf- 
fering and appreciate any palliative. But 
democracy cannot be swallowed in one dose. 
Therefore, we must be reasonably tolerant 
and highly sympathetic in the long range 
— of German education and li 
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AHEAD 


By BROTHER DAviID MARTIN, CS.C. 


Member of the Executive Council, Catholic Library Assoctation 


One of the Catholic Library Association's 
most significant moves in years was effected at 
the Midwinter meeting at Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach Hotel when the Executive Coun- 
cil decided unanimously to bring the Asso- 
ciation headquarters to Chicago and to 
arate the combined positions held for the 
past six years, by the Executive Secretary. At 
the same meeting Mrs. Jeanette Murphy 
Lynn was elected Executive Secretary and 
Editor of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD 
and Mr. Laurence Leavey continued as Editor 
of the Catholic Periodical Index. 

Locating the headquarters in the Midwest 
will have an effect on the Association far 
beyond the mere change in geographical 
position, for the whole psychological climate 
of the membership cannot but be affected. 
The truly great work that has been achieved 
during the past several years will not only 
be continued but should. be augmented by 
placing headquarters within easy reach of 
thousands of members and tial mem- 


bers to whom the Association has been little 
more than a place from which the CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD and the Catholic Periodical 
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Index issued. Now within a twenty-four 
hour train ride members from thirty of the 
most densely populated states will be able 
to contact and personally visit headquarters, 
and nation and regional conferences will be 
generally within easy reach of headquarters. 

The rearrangement of these main offices 
will be of immense benefit to the Associa- 
tion, for we have in Mr. Laurence Leavey, 
whose sole responsibility will now be that 
of Editor of the C.PI., a loyal, experienced 
specialist whose familiarity with the com- 
plicated process of issuing the Index has 
made this tool a necessity, not only in Catho- 
lic but in other libraries as well. Relieving 
Mr. Leavey of much of his former respon- 
sibility, which with the growth of the Asso- 
ciation had become so burdensome as to 
have been virtually impossible for one per- 
son, will permit him to devote his whole en- 
ergy to this most valued service of the Asso- 
ciation. Moreover, it will permit the Edi- 
tor to devote time and energy toward mak- 
ing the Index better known and more widely 
distributed. 

The new Executive Secretary, Mrs. Jeanette 


Murphy Lynn, whose well-known Alternative 
Classification for Catholic Books has been 
adopted by many libraries of the country, 
has all the qualifications for a great Execu- 
tive Secretary and Editor of the CATHOLIC 
LipRARY WoRLD. Her professional study 
was completed at the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago and 
since then she has retained a zealous interest 
in Catholic library objectives. 

Thus, C.L.A. moves ahead. And in moving 
ahead it is proper at this time to check the 
motor of our organizational machine and 
see if it is entirely fit for the journey. Are 
we asking our pilots to carry too great a load 
for the speed that we demand? Are we 
carrying a load which might well be light- 
ened by extra propulsion from literally 
thousands of potential members who at this 
point scarcely know that the Association 
exists—even though they may be uncon- 
sciously receiveing its benefits; members who 
would be glad to help if we just let them 
know that we needed their help? 

When you and I became members of the 
C.L.A. we did so with the realization that 
only by association could we achieve the 
Catholic objectives of librarianship. Many 
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of us hardly realized that those objectives 
were, further than that we were convinced 
that the book is a great force for good and 
that this tool of education needs to be kept 
sharpened to the keen edge of truth if it is to 
do good rather than harm. Already much 
had been done when most of us became 
members of the Association, for as far back 
as 1921, those who preceded us had made 
the first important contribution when the 
CLA existed im potentia as a section of the 
National Catholic Education Association. 
After autonomy was achieved in 1929, the 
young Catholic Library Association, whose 
members were filled with zeal and deter- 
mined to succeed, began works that have 
materialized in the CPI, the CLW, and Catho- 
lic supplements to book selection aids for all 
levels, the Catholic Booklist and other im- 
portant works. The Catholic educational 
world is richer for these contributions, made 
by a small tireless group, many of whom 
could ill afford the time and energy spent 
away from their regular duties. 

But these tangible and obvious benefits 
are only a bit of the wealth that has accrued 
over the years. From a literal handful of 
professionally educated librarians in the en- 
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tire country at the Association's birth, there 
are now as many in the remoter sections of 
the country. And best of all, Catholic li- 
braries, well-stocked and administered, flour- 
ish by the thousands. If the Association does 
not deserve credit, under God, for this con- 
dition, who does? It can and must, for 
it has been the active work of members 
of the Association scattered throughout the 
country who have organized an even thirty 
local and regional units which touch almost 
every Catholic education institution in the 
country. 

This great apparatus is a machine—not a 
personality. It has no soul, it has no mind, 
but its use is more facinating to the scholars 
of the world than an electric train to the 
father of a six-year old. One doesn’t inquire 
too deeply just why the machine is being run 
at such frantic speed, and if one does politely 
ask, he is told very earnestly that it is for 
the good of mankind. If one is impolite 
enough to note that a nation of the most 
highly organized bibliographers in the 
world, a ~~ rich in culture and high in 
intelligence, but led by a nationalism gone 
mad, has within recent memory thrown the 
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importance.” —The Introduction 
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world into two great wars—one is im- 
mediately put down as a reactionary, a re- 
tarder of progress. Yet the history-minded 
know that the greatest exponents of progress, 
from Rome to the present, have been broken 
on their own wheels because God was not 

rmitted at the controls. Whittaker Cham- 

rs, in the February 9th issue of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post says that “The crisis of 
the Western world exists to the degree in 
which it is indifferent to God. Its crisis 
exists to the degree in which the Western 
world actually shares communism’s material- 
istic vision.” 

But we Catholics do know the proper 
purpose of this great bibliographic machine. 
It is a tool of Divine Providence which God 
in his indulgence permits librarians and 
other scholars to think they have themselves 
fashioned, just as He humored the apostles 
with their own fish dinner on the Sea of 
Galilee. It has been created for one pur- 
pose only: to help us know Him better, in 
order that we may love Him better and thus 
serve Him better. This is a hard saying for 
a great many people today. 

This tremendous bibliographical machine 
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lacks only proper direction. Its product is 
generally the speed with which it 
operates is good, but its objective is limited 
to the magic term “education”. Education, 
it is argued, leads to progress and progress 
to Utopia, otherwise known as the material 
well-being of mankind. God is carefully 
denied a place in this humanitarian series, 
and for two reasons: first, lack of religious 
faith, and second, fear of offending those 
who have no religious faith. One may say, 
“This is all very well, but what can I do 
about it? I am just a school librarian,” or, 
“I am just one Catholic in a large public 
library!” 

There was a time when such reasoning 
had some validity, but that time is definitely 
in the past. It does not have a ring of 
validity in finite ears and will not have on 
the Infinite Ear either. Twenty years ago 
there were few library school graduates in 
Catholic schools and only a slightly larger 
number of librarians with a partial profes- 
sional education. But since then Catholic 
library schools have been graduating their 
quotas of librarians, and other library schools 
have been producing Catholic graduates. 
Moreover, an untold number have been re- 
ceiving a training deemed sufficient to can- 
duct their school libraries in the several 
states. All of this adds up to a great many 
Catholic people who are actively engaged— 
either full or part time—in the libraries of 
the country. Just what the actual total is, 
it is difficult to say, but it has been recently 
estimated that there are 22,000 Catholic li- 
brarians of all in the United States. 
But after three decades, the CLA can claim 
only a little over 1,800 members! Consider- 
ing the accomplishment of this less than 
one-tenth of the potential membership, what 
might we not expect if every Catholic li- 
brarian did his part? 

Never before in bibliographic history has 
there been so much serious thinking as there 
is now to gain control of the vast output 
of the presses of the world; to harness the 
information contained in books and other 
materials, in order to put it into most effec- 
tive service. The Farmington Plan, for ex- 
ample, through which a group of research 
libraries have pledged themselves to acquire 
one copy of every item printed anywhere in 
the world, to be held for the benefit of li- 
braries in the United States; or UNESCO, 


the United Nations organization which is at- 
tempting on an international scale to gai 

practical control over all of the tools of 
scholarship produced currently and in the 
past. These are two of the larger efforts in 
progress to make sense and usefulness out 
of the mountains of printed matter now held 
or surrently being received by libraries. 
Similar activities are going on both nationally 
and regionally, as in the Library of Congress 
Union Catalog and the activities of regional 
associations like the bibliographic centers of 
Denver, Philadelphia and the Pacific North- 
west. This is to mention only a few of the 
better-known undertakings. But literally 
scores of important associations, industrial 
organizations and governmental agencies are 
carrying on individual and cooperative pro- 
jects in an effort to bring needed information 
quickly and authoritatively to their special- 
ized scholarly or scientific enterprises. 

We, as an association of Catholic li- 
brarians, must not let our opportunities in 
this great bibliographic activity pass by un- 
heeded; an activity that is going on at our 
own doors. As individuals we may not be 
able to make our voices heard, but we def- 
initely can as an association—and we shall, 
if we shout at full strength. Our own Catho- 
lic bibliographic needs are great, and many 
problems press for solution. Here are a few 
examples picked at random, to which any 
working librarian can easily add: For years 
we have waited for the publication of the 
back volumes of our Catholic Periodical In- 
dex. No truly comprehensive world bibli- 
ography of Catholic literature is available, 
though we have had the splendid example 
of Romig’s Guide to Catholic Literature. 
School librarians have waited vainly for a 
truly scientific study of the problems of our 
Catholic school libraries. The holdings of 
manuscripts relating to American Catholic 
history held in chanceries, Catholic and se- 
cular university libraries and elsewhere, are 
still hidden from the scholar; We have long 
had to depend upon non-Catholic sources for 
the bibliographic history taught in our li- 
brary schools—we, the sole guardians of the 
book for centuries! The list is long but not so 


long but that much could be accomplished if 
every Catholic librarian were really and ef- 
fectively with us. For only at full strength 
can we sponsor these needed enterprises oF 
command the attention necessary to attract 
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subventions from those who are able to 
make them. But while we command the 
loyalty and the practical interest of only a 
minor percentage of our Catholic librarians, 
our fruitful activity will be limited. 

The history of CLA speaks eloquently of 
what has been done by extremely limited 
numbers. With our current reorganization 
now in effect, we have an added incentive to 


get down to work in order to bring in as 
many new members as possible. Almost 
every local or regional unit has many mem- 
bers, sometimes more than half of its total 
merbership, who would with the proper ap- 
= be brought into the Association. Li- 

rary schools and departments of library 
science have an exceptional opportunity to 

(Continued on Page 191) 


DEVELOPING THE BREATH OF GOD' 


By MARGARET M. O’CONNOR 
Formerly Supervisor of Work with Children, 
Free Public Library, Worcester, Massachusetts? 


When we recall what we learned in child- 
hood about the creation of man, we remem- 
ber that God formed him from the slime 
of the earth and breathed into him an im- 
mortal soul. Figuratively speaking, then, we 
may call the soul the Breath of God. I 
like to think of my soul, of anyone's soul, 
as being as intimate with Almighty God as 
His very breath. This Breath of God in 
every child who comes into the world is the 
vital principle of life; it is the root of his 
personality. Each experience which comes 
to the child to promote or retard his develop- 
ment, to enlarge or restrict his vision, has an 
effect on his soul. 

Because mental and spiritual powers are 
intangible and cannot be weighed and meas- 
ured by the senses, we are aware of their 
potency only by their fruits. We are not 
fully alert to the effects which thoughts and 
ideas have on the soul of the child. Failure 
by the parents to care for the child’s physi- 
cal needs is immediately discernible to the 
onlooker. Neglect of the child’s mental 
needs is provided for to a certain extent by 
the law of compulsory education. But the 
spiritual needs of the child, unless the parents 
take the extra trouble to see that they are 
properly provided for, may well be neglected 
or only partially satisfied. 

When God gives a child to parents, He 
gives to the and mother some of 
His own powers to train the child and to 
encourage his growth and development, so 
l. Paper deli at the meeting of the New England 


er delivered 
Unit, October 13, 1951. 
2. Miss O'Connor has since entered the Carmelite Order. 


that he may become a whole person, ready 
and willing to fill the role in this world 
which God has designed for him, and so be 
able to take his proper place in the world 
to come. 

In our relationship with the child, if we 
remember the Breath of God which vitalizes 
him—and ourselves, as well—we will wish 
to be careful of the mental food we give him; 
those mental diets which help to formulate 
the ideas and philosophy which stimulate and 
govern his behavior towards himself, his 
neighbor, his God. Many of the ideas 
and thoughts the child entertains in his 
mind come to him by means of the written 
word, the books he reads. 

Through the ages, first by word of mouth, 
then by written records, man has passed on 
the experience of the race from his own 
generation to the one which followed. Once 
an idea was imprisoned within the frame of 
written words, there it remained in its truth 
or its falsity, and it conveyed its message to 
everyone who read it. The written word 
came to be regarded with deep respect, al- 
most reverence. The brilliant minds of 
every age humbly approached this written 
treasure-store of wisdom, drank deep of it, 
and left for later generations new ideas for 
the continual growth and development of 
the complete man. 

We hear people say today: “Read Catho- 
lic books. Formulate in yourself a Catho- 
lic point of view.” Just what is a Catholic 
book? Must we limit the meaning of the 
word “Catholic” to recountings of the lives 
of the saints, catechetical books, and spiritual 
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reading? If we do do that, we are in danger 
of becoming narrow, because we are neglect- 
ing a great store, our literary heritage, of 
good and beautiful writing. All these good 
books are gifts of God, just as are the natural 
beauty around us and the improvements and 
comforts resulting from scientific research, 
and so should lead us to Him. Such good 
books perform their part in developing the 
Breath of God in every child who reads 
them. 

Our heritage of children’s books reaches 
back into European history, into African and 
Asiatic history. Our most precious heritage 
from the point of view of religion as well as 
literature, is the Bible from which have 
come so many retellings suitable for chil- 
dren of all ages. There is Blanche Jennings 
Thompson’s The Oldest Story, a masterly re- 
telling of the Old and New Testaments for 
older boys and girls. There are the Beebes’ 
Story of Jesus for Boys and Girls and the 
Petershams’ Story of Jesus, retellings of the 
New Testament for small children. 

There is Lauren Ford’s beautiful and un- 
usual story of the birth of Christ which she 
calls The Ageless Story. In this book the pic- 
tures have the background of her Connecti- 
cut farm, and Jesus, Mary, Joseph, and the 
other characters appear in modern dress. 
The same artists’s Little Book about God is 
delightfully and humorously illustrated. 

Centuries ago, long before history began 
to be recorded, when the story-tellers were 
the most honored people in the tribe, stories 
with moral lessons were told and retold. 
They were passed from one generation to 
the next, and with the various migrations of 
man they were passed from one country to 
another until finally no one could remember 
indeed if it were ever really known where 
the stories originated. In the course of time 
the stories were written down and today 
we know them as our folk and fairy tales. 

There is something very disciplined about 
these tales. They contain elements of stark 
realism; they are very definitely moral since 
in all situations good is rewarded and evil 
is punished; they are stripped of all dis- 
tracting description which might limit them 
to a particular time and place. Their 
language and plot structure emerge “clean as 
a bone”, as Elizabeth Yates says must be true 
of all good writing. But it is these elements 


of reality, of definiteness, of timelessness that 
satisfy the emotional needs of the third and 
fourth grader who is “going through” the 
fairy-tale stage. In time the Lone Ranger and 
Hoppy may become part of American folk. 
lore, but before that happy day arrives their 
characters will have to € more truly 
heroic, gigantic, and fabulous than they are 
today. But our traditional folk and fairy 
tales are an important and necessary heritage 
which play a vital role in helping to develop 
the Breath of God in each child. 

More recent centuries have given to us 
the fables, the myths, the beast tales, the 
hero tales. Somewhere in his literary de- 
velopment the child should make at least a 
nodding acquaintance with all of these. Even 
if it is only through Story Hour we should 
make sure that he will recognize such names 
as King Arthur, the Cid, the Rheingold, Ro- 
land, the Greek and Roman and Norse 
myths, AEsop’s fables. These old tales can 
still be important factors in the reading life 
of today’s child in spite of radio, movies, 
television, and any other bugbears of the 
modern media of communication. 

I am not making a plea for only secular 
reading for the Catholic child. But I am 
reminding you that this literary heritage of 
all kinds of writing is as necessary to the 
mental and imaginative development of the 
child as is strictly religious literature for his 
spiritual development. One must have 2 
balanced diet of reading as one must have 
a balanced diet of food, in order that all parts 
of the human being may be nourished and 
developed to maturity. 


You recall the early history of libraries in 
our country. The nature of our colonization 
resulted logically in the numerous subscrip- 
tion and church libraries which grew in the 
various communities. After the United 
States came into being, and many different 
cultural and religious groups found their 
way into the communities, the original li- 
braries no longer satisfied. Either the li- 
braries went out of existence or they became 
the centers of the public libraries. 

The Catholic groups were the last to re- 
linquish their church and Sunday School li- 
braries. And during those years in which 
they clung to them, there was growing up 
in America a great system of children’s li- 
braries with children’s librarians to serve 
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them. This period to which I refer is roughly 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century and 
the first decade of the twentieth. The im- 
portance of this fact is that, although there 
was a sizeable group of Catholics in the 
American population who were taking a 

part in the civic life of our country, 
the American children’s literature of the 
times reflected none of this influence. Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s Ramona was about the only 
exception. The Catholics were obtaining 
Catholic reading for their children from the 
Sunday School libraries. They seemingly 
never thought of looking for or expecting 
to find any such material in their public li- 
braries. 

Today the picture is different. Authors 
recognize Catholics and their particular cul- 
ture as a part of the American scene. A 
Catholic child can expect to read about 
Catholic boys and girls as characters in 
recognized books. We know how thoroughly 
children identify themselves with characters 
in stories. What a great pleasure it is 
and how completing for the Catholic child 
to read Seventeenth Summer, or The Good 
Bad Boy, or Necessary Nellie! These stories 
are realistic, not full of piosity. The charac- 
ters have good times; they also have their 
troubles. But, all in all, they are filled with 
hope and good humor, which I think are the 
ne characteristics of Christians 

ay. 

I do not see the value of books like one 
recently published for older girls. It is a 
story of Catholic boarding-school life in 
which the author includes everything she 
knows about Catholic practices. Even the 
humorous incidents are smothered by a fog 
of pious platitudes. When I want to read 
about the practices of my religion, I read my 
catechism—or the Summa... But when I want 
to read a good story about a Catholic girl, 
| shall read something like Seventeenth Sum- 
mer, 

We Catholics look on our Catholicism as 
a way of life. It is like leaven in bread, a 
mysterious, unseen force which makes our 
life rise. Christ called it many things. He 
called it the kingdom of heaven, a pearl of 
great price, a widow’s lost groat which was 
found, a treasure hidden in a field. But de- 
spite these wonderful comparisons, it is still 
Possible to depict in a child’s story the 
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Catholic way of life. We do not ask very 
much of authors who are writing about 
Catholic people. We ask only that they 
portray these characters accurately and truly. 
In the story he reads a child wants to meet 
other children very much like himself. The 
Catholic child reader does not consider him- 
self different from other children. He has 
emotions which must be satisfied, a will 
which must be trained to accept good and 
reject evil, legitimate and laudable ambi- 
tions which must be fulfilled. When he 
reads about other Catholic boys and girls 
depicted naturally in stories, no barrier is 
created in his mind, no psychosis is formed. 
We have many such good stories today, and 
many authors writing them with complete 
integrity. 

In his book The Heart of Man, Gerald 
Vann warns us: “The child’s power of vision 
must be cherished, enlarged, deepened; to de- 
stroy it is a sort of murder. But the child 
has to learn also to be a man, a master, and 
a maker; and there is nothing to which this 
does not apply. Information must be the 
servant of vision; it must also be accom- 
panied by a growth in the power of the art 
of thought. What is the good of teaching 
the young to read, if their ability to read 
will only lay them open to the influence of 
propaganda? Reading is dangerous without 
discrimination. You have to help them to 
make their own minds, to form the power of 
judging for themselves; only so can you train 
them for freedom.” 


Today's child is blessed with a rich heri- 
tage of beautiful, satisfying books; books 
which are completely Catholic; books which 
are and true and beautiful. A good 
book spreads before the delighted mind of its 
reader the admirable virtues of people, the 
beauty of places and things. 


The child cannot and ought not read all 
the books written for him—some have only 
ephemeral value. What will he read? It 
becomes necessary to make a choice, a dis- 
criminating choice. The parent, the teacher, 
the librarian share the responsibility of 
choosing the books which will help the 
growth of the whole child—and, above all, 
will keep healthy within him that precious 
Breath of God which must be returned some 
day to its Owner. 


BIBLIOTHERAPY 


A PAGE FOR HOSPITAL LIBRARIANS 


L A. Latini, Editor 
Providence Hospital School of Nursing, 
Portland 13, Oregon 


Why A Trained Librarian?* 
Patients in hospitals, sanatoria, and the like are, 
no doubt, where they are primarily for the cure 
of the body. But, I think I am correct in saying 
that, whereas at all times philosophers were aware 
of the close interactions between the physiological 
and psychical, these interactions have in recent 
times become increasingly a matter of practical 
concern to the medical profession. the 
patient is thinking about, his notions and emo- 
tions, have come to be recognized as of real 
importance to the cure of bodily ills. 
one looks u institutional work form the 
point of view of educative influence, it. is dis- 
couraging; but, if one thinks of it as an adjunct 
to the therapeutic service of the hospital, as a 
means of bringing some pleasure, or, at least, 
forgetfulness of self for a time to afflicted people, 
and employment for hours which otherwise would 
be passed in complete idleness and utter dejection, 
it is an inspiring work. But, in the selection of 
~ this point of view must be kept always in 
mind. 
The librarian must see to it that the physical 
institutional routine does not create institutionalized 
minds. He or she corrects and eliminates danger- 


recuperation. The librarian with sound principles 
is not only vitally important to these processes, 
but is strategically placed to direct the ts 
and emotions of those who, with their daily 
private life interrupted, may have just begun to 
think for the first time. 

The hospital librarian is to give “l'aide morale.” 
The bookcart which rolls to the bedside is to be, 
in fact, “un chariot de consolation,” albeit its 
aspect “d'une fete.” Indeed, the manner of 
presentation is especially important in recreational 
reading, as it is in every public service; as im- 
—— as the personality of the circulation 
ibrarian. Therefore, the person who selects and 
presents the books has a purpose beyond mere 
pastime for the readers. Such a purpose requires 
qualities which are basic to physical, educational 
and psychological fitness. These qualifications 
need not be severely exacted, but they are distinct. 

The librarian should be a book-lover, not a 
hgih-brow; have a meg personality with not 
too much of the side manner, having the 
capacity not just for taking the job, but sticking 
to it, and a love of the service for its own sake. 

Too often it has been t that just “anyone” 
would do for the hospital library, and only nega- 

Libraries by Sister M. Isabel DeLisle, $.D.S. 


tive results have accrued. First of all, the hospital 
librarian needs equanimity to the same degree as 
do the doctor, nurse, medical social worker, occu- 
pational therapist, chaplain, or any individual 
who ministers to the sick. This is the ability to 
remain objective regarding aspects of illness and 
life encountered in the hospital, and at the same 
time a capacity for proffering sympathy which is 
neither too emotional, nor lacking in warmth, and 
may best be described as “neutral”. 

In order to maintain such habitual outward 
serenity, sound physical health and endurance are 
requi Pomeroy declares that, next to the 
knowledge of the contents of books, the greatest 
contribution of the librarian is a pleasant, tactful 
manner. The sick man or woman is refreshed 
only by the librarian who “is keen on the job, 
and looks it,” with a personality attractive to an) 
class of reader, a low-pitched voice, an unhurried 
manner in which there is no “tearing about, nor 
machine-gun — plus the ability to wax 
enthusiastic, or be soothing, or bracing, as circum- 
stances demand. Without steady nerves and 
physical stability as a foundation, it is impossible 
to meet these stipulations. 

Promptness of service is essential, because 
“preoperative waiting is worse than convalescence.” 
This, too, requires physical energy, as well as 
mental alertness. Regularity is another of the 
important factors in convalescent reading. Great 
susceptibility to colds or other intermittent indis- 
positions tends to interrupt regular service, and, 
automatically, disturbs the sustained interest neces- 
sary for therapy. Long hours of standing and 
walking are further tests of bodily endurance. 

“Women have the monopoly of the hospital 

library field. I do not defend them as being the 
more suited for this profession.” Although the 
veterans’ hospitals employ women for the ma- 
jority of their libraries, and in spite of the fact 
that feminity may introduce the maternal element 
u which the sick depend, the writer would 
ike to see more men as librarians in the veterans’ 
wards and in hospitals conducted by religious 
orders of men for men. A man-to-man contact 
would bring the phases of suggestion and persus- 
sion closer to the cardinal principle of Catholic 
Action expressed in the phrase, “like-to-like”. 
Besides, “it is a great deal to expect that a woman 
unfailingly be a barometer, forecasting the literary 
predilections of men,” as she is expected to be. 

When the other stipulated qualities are present, 
the question of the age of the librarian becomes 
a negligible factor. 

So early as 1918, Edith Kathleen Jones, then 
a pioneer in hospital librarianship, pleaded for 

rofessional training for the personnel of hospital 
ibraries. In the same year, Miriam Carey made 
the plea specific in the light of demands whereby 
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ous mental attitudes, and creates good ones, by 
judicious prescription of books . . . the hospital 
patient must forget fears and anxieties for the 
sake of the cure, and regain self-reliance during 
| 
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the librarian must learn “to adjust to the patient's 
rsonal endowments and qualities, illness, its 

ind and degree, and state of mind.” In 1923 
came Perrie Jones’ insistence that 

... mo clerk, junior assistant, nor club 
woman was to be considered as a substitute 
for the librarian who was to be on a par with 
the head nurse, chief dietitian and head of 
the social service department, whose value 
was not to be determined by salary, but by 
training and natural fitness. 

Perrie Jones further asserted that the work re- 
quired even more than the training in library 
science, 

. . . demanding something of that which 
is received by the psychiatrist: a knowledge 
to embrace anatomy, psychology, the social 
sciences, hospital ethics, and all about books 
as therapuetic agents. 

Frank Walter strongly abetted this viewpoint 
in 1938. It was largly due to Walter's planning 
and support that hospital librarianship training 
classes were opened at the University of Minnesota, 
the first to lead to a degree and special certificate 
in the field. A few years later, the internship 
required as part of the University of Minnesota 
course were discussed. In 1945, the American 
Library Association announced the purpose of its 
Division of Hospital Libraries and concluded by 
saying that it intended “to advance professional 
training for hospital library service.” Standards 
were also set by the Catholic Library Association, 
and during the chairmanship of William A. 
FitzGerald published this statement: 

The librarian in the hospital must meet 
the same educational requirements as the 
librarian in any other type of library. In 
addition to this, she also needs more than 
the minimum requirements in the biomedical 
sciences, and if dealing with patients, a good 
background in the social sciences, especially 
psychology. She must also have special 
training in hospital library service, so she will 
learn to know hospital routine and be able 
to conform to it, to recognize its ethics, and 
discipline, and to cooperate with the medical, 
nursing and administrative staffs. 

Whatever division of duties is made, the 
professional librarian would be responsible 
for selection, acquisition and processing of 
the collection, and the weeding-out of old 
or out-of-date material. 

It was reiterated in current literature that the 
professional librarian alone should assist the 
patient. Bibliographies emphasized the need of 
professional training. Standards were made 
sufficiently broad to include medical, hospital and 
nursing libraries. Another definite statement 
emanated from the Catholic Library Association: 

Hospital librarianship is so broad in its 
application that it requires, in addtion to 
formal professional training, a variety of 
personality types, as well as an educational 
depth and breadth not always realized by 

‘ unthinking minds. 

resume of requirements called for a BS. 
degree, a B.S. in LS., four years of experience, 


some previous work in readers’ advising, and a 

course in hospital libraries. At present courses 

were offered at Columbia, Denver, Minnesota, 

— Reserve Universities and Simmons 
lege. 


This is Your News Medium 

This issue of the WORLD carries reports of 
several winter or book week meetings of the 
Units. This is a primary function of the WORLD, 
its principal purpose. Secretaries of the regional 
pod wm. and local units are most generous 
and prompt in their duties. We think that this 
service should be broader than just the official 
reports. As individuals we need to know of the 
professional accomplishments of our members 
and their libraries, appointments, advanced study, 
publicity projects, successful “weeks” in your 
library, and especially those efforts “in foro 
externo” by which our libraries and librarians 
reach out beyond their own limits to advance the 
cause of Catholic truth or the reading of Catholic 
literature. If a member of your staff makes a 
contribution to Brotherwhood Week, gives a radio 
address, or serves on a scholarly project, the other 
members of the profession will profit by knowl- 
edge of their activities. Since we cannot cover 
all library events, we must cuncentrate on those 
which advance the apostolate of the press and 
nurture minds and souls in the Truth which 
is the source of freedom. 


We Don’t Know Ali the Answers 
——but the new executive office, like any good 
librarian, will do its best to help you find them. 
We want you to feel that we are at your service. 
The affairs of the Association are your affairs and 
it is our duty and our hope that you will not only 
take to heart the problems and projects of our 
collective striving to serve Catholic libraries and 
the cause of Catholic reading, but that you will 
call upon the Executive Secretary-Editor whenever 
and however we may be of service to you. 
We keep repeating that the new address of the 
Association and the secretary is: 
209 VINE AVENUE 
PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS 


Your Executive Secretary 

—takes this opportunity to acknowledge with 
gratitude and humility the many expressions of 
confidence and prayerful good wishes I have re- 
ceived as I take up the double task of Editor and 
executive secretary. You have me steward of 
your interests and I pray that the Master of the 
House may make my labors just and profitable 
to the Household of the Faith. For twenty of 
the thirty-one years of the Association's history I 
have felt that its work was the form of Catholic 
Action most near to my hand. I was fortunate 
early to sit at the feet of the founding Fathers, 
Foik, Regnet and Stinson, and I value the guidance 
of their worthy successors who have asked me to 
serve with them to advance the interests of the 
Catholic Library Association. 

Servus sum 

LYNN 


JEANNETTE 
Wednesday of the Second Week of Lent. 
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CONTACT FOR CATALOGERS 


A CLEARING-HOUSE PAGE FOR CATHOLIC CATALOGERS 


Rev. Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., Editor 
The Library, Catholic University of America, 
Washington 17, Dc. 


A New Classification in Philosophy 

The inadequacy and inconsistencies of the 
Dewey classification in philosophy have long been 
known to Catholic librarians. Father Fuchs has 
undertaken the task of doing something positive 
about it by rearranging the whole schedule to 
satisfy the desires and needs of Catholic librarians 
and professors of philosophy in Catholic schools.! 


Perhaps a summary of the revised schedules, 
rather than many words, will give an idea of what 
he has done. Besides rearrangement of major 
topics to establish an acceptable logical sequence, 
which is all the summary indicates, there are 
revisions and expansions under each major division 
based on Catholic viewpoints. 

100-109 Philosophy (general) 

110-116 Epistemology 

120-126 Logic 

130-138 Ontology & Metaphysics 

140-149 Cosmology 

150-159 Psychology (Dewey 130 & 150 & 

126-29 & some 140 brought together) 

160-169 Aesthetics 

170-179 Ethics 

180-189 Ancient & Medieval Philosophy 

190-199 Modern Philosophy 

atts Philosophic systems (transferred from 


140) 
194-199 Individual philosophers 
If enough libraries express interest, the author 
expressed his willingness to duplicate copies and 
distribute them at practically cost. Otherwise a 
copy may be had through inter-library loan from 
The Library, Western Reserve University, 1111 
Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
Those interested should drop a line to: 
Rev. Loran Fuchs, O.F.M., Librarian 
St. Joseph’s Seminary 
Westmont, Illinois 


St. Augustine’s “Internal Light” 

In the January, 1951, issue of the CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD there was a discussion on 
CONTACT page about finding an appropriate 
oe to cover St. Augustine’s theory of “internal 
ight”. 

Since then the following additional publications 
have been discovered to deal specifically with the 
topic: 

Horoy, M. De /a Parole Interieure d’ 


Augustin. 1862. 

1. Fuchs, Loran, O.F.M. A Criticism of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification of Philosophy and a Suggested 
Classification for Catholic Libraries. Submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Science in Library Science. ii, 42 p. 
School of Library Science, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, June, 1951. 


és S. 


Jolivet, R. Dieu, Soleil des Es 
Augustinienne de 
1934. 

Parocchi, L. M. Del Lume dell’ Intelletto 
a la Dottrina de’ SS. Dottori, Agostino, 
etc. 1881. 


These titles, plus correspondence and oral chats 
with Catholic librarians and consultation of refer- 
ence works, have induced the editor of Catholic 
Subject Headings to suggest ILLUMINATION OF 
INTELLECT as the heading most suitable for 
literature dealing with the “divine illumination” 
question. In the new supplement? to Catholic 
aad Headings, the heading is explained as 
ollows: 


ILLUMINATION OF INTELLECT 


Here are entered works on the theory, par- 
ticularly propounded by St. Augustine, that 
a divine light is communicated to the soul, 
by which the intellect becomes capable of 
thinking and judging according to norms 
transcending space and time. 

For works on the Protestant theory concern- 
ing a somewhat similar interior religious 
experience, especially as taught by the 
Society of Friends, see Inner light. 

See also from Grace (Theology); Knowledge, 
Theory of (Religion) 

Since some Protestants had already used INNER 
LIGHT in a limited sense, that heading is ruled 
out for our purpose. And a heading like INTER- 
NAL LIGHT is hardly suitable because it is apt 
to suggest the interior lighting of dwellings. 


If catalogers continue to be on the alert for 
new headings needed in Catholic libraries, es- 
pecially when titles can be cited falling under the 
headings, the editor of this page and of Catholic 
Subject Headings will be more than pleased to 
receive the information. As long as there is life 
and freedom on this side of the Iron Curtain, he 
or some other editor will continue the effort to 
establish more and better Catholic subject headings. 


its; om, La 
Illumination. 


Library of Congress. Three new features have 
been added to Maps and Atlases part 6 of the 
Catalog of Copyright Entries published by the 
Copyright Office of the Library of Congress. The 
new sections are an index by area and subject, 
publisher's directory and a list of renewal registra- 
tions, all of which appear for the first time in the 
January-June 1951 issue, just published, of the 
semi-annual list that records maps and _ atlases 
registered for copyright. 

2. Kapsner, Oliver L., O.S.B. Catholic Subject Heading’. 
2d edition, 2d supplement (cumulative). 130 P. 
Collegeville, Minn., St. John’s Abbey Press, 1951. 
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THE GUIDE POST 


A PAGE FOR PARISH LIBRARIANS 


Lucy Murphy, Edétor 
Public Libr. 
Buffalo 3, New Yor 


Whoever has had the good fortune to visit the 
Island of Vancouver in British Columbia will 
always remember the wonders and beauty of the 
region, especially Victoria, the city of 44,068 
people, of whom 18,000 are Catholics. 

Victoria looks out over the waters of the Strait 
of Juan de Fuca. In the background are moun- 
tains fantastically shaped, their crests top with 
everlasting snows and great glaciers and a mar- 
vellous array of alpine flowers far above the 
timberline of evergreens, carpeting the uplands 
to the very edge of the snow fields. There are 
many acres of man made rock and rose gardens, 
where all sorts of people come and who fall 
easily and gratefully into the habits of the delight- 
fully leisurely city. It has a captivating appeal! 
Such is the setting for the little gem—The Veritas 
Library, of which Miss Nora McDonald, now past 
her eightieth birthday and its first librarian, gives 
the following detailed report: 

“The Veritas Library really began about fifteen 
years ago when Father T. S. Bradley who was the 
Diocesan Missionary for the logging camps, fishing 
stations, and isolated farms on Vancouver Island 
where Catholics might be found, discovered that 
a number of men enjoyed good reading. He 
started packing two or three books with other 
supplies for his trips, but soon found it was im- 
possible to take a sufficient number of books to 
meet the demands. Thus, he decided to look 
around for some one to mail them to those who 
wished to have them. 

“He approached me on the subject, and I was 
quite horrified at the idea, as I had never done 
anything in the line of library work, though 
always an avid reader. I decided to try it! I was 
then living in Ladysmith, which was more or less 
of a ‘ghost town’ the coal mines having been 
closed for several years. My tiny cottage was 
about half way up the very steep hill the town 
is built on, with the post office right at the bottom. 
I did not much like the idea of carrying books 
down hill. However, I consoled myself with the 
idea that there would not be many to mail! 

“Father brought up the ‘Library’ up the next 
day, six books!! Another six out in different 
places to collect!! 

Then a notebook with about thirty addresses 
on it, and an injunction to ask Our Lady and 
Saint Thérése whom he had invited to look after 
the library and to keep the library supplied with 
books! Off he went, and I sat looking at the 
books, wondering what I could do about it, not 

ving any superflous income to buy more! 
Nevertheless, we started, and kept going, begged 
of a few friends, held two raffles and ually 
collected a few hundred worth while beaks. After 
a few years our Bishop realized that it was good 

lic action, gave us help, which was very 


much appreciated. We also obtained cheap 
postal rates from Ottawa. These were steps in 
the right direction and we felt we were really 
getting somewhere! 

“In a very short time another difficulty arose. 
The library outgrew the cottage, so we had to 
move. We decided Victoria being the cathedral 
city would be the best place to set up the library. 
A store was procured and after a month or two 
we moved in. It now houses over 8,000 volumes, 
carefully selected to fit the needs of both young 
and old, Catholic and non-Catholic. It is the 
only Catholic library in the city. 

“Our chief aim is to get people to read and 
enjoy reading with books that are of current and 
world issues as well as to freshen up their Faith 
and to obtain the Catholic viewpoint on world 
happenings—we certainly have obtained very good 
results and have really made people realize that 
there are good Catholic books that are worth 

ing!! 

“Until last year the library has been absolutely 
‘Free’ but now we ask a fee of one dollar a year 
to help defray the expense of mailing and sending 
books to the outposts. Of course, if any one is 
unable to give a dollar it does not make any 
difference. We deprive no one of good reading 
matter if they ak a request for it. We know 
that a good book means everything to those who 
are living and working in places remote from 
civilization. Every day, pleading letters arrive 
asking for books and reading matter. I am no 
longer able to go to the library but I am still an 
active member. It is my duty to answer all the 
letters received. It is a happy joy to do so.” 

Such is the work being carried on among the 
Catholics in British Columbia. It is an invitation 
to others to do likewise. There is joy and con- 
solation in good reading. 


A Catholic Press Month observance at St. John’s 
Parish, Kenmore, N. Y., offered a series of four 
lectures on Sunday afternoons. A book exhibit 
accompanied lectures, which covered the 
Catholic novelist, the Catholic periodical, reading 
for information, and ideas as tools of Catholic 
action. Father Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., and 
John M. Phelps of Canisius College library were 
two of the speakers. 

The annual exhibition of the Fifty Books of the 
Year, selected by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts as the most beautifully made and printed, 
will open in Chicago on March 21. fr ten 
days in Chicago it will go to be seen in New York, 
San Francisco and in Washington simultaneously 
at the two public libraries and the Library of 
Congress. After that it will travel to other cities 
and then go to England. 
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WASHINGTON UNIT 
Winter Meeting 


The Washington Unit of the Catholic Library 
Association held its Winter Meeting at 8:00 
P.M., Saturday, February 9th, at the Archbishop 
— High School. Ninety-two members regis- 
tered. 


The Rev. George Burnell, O.S.A., Vice-Rector 
of Archbishop Carroll High School gave the open- 
ing prayer and welcomed the members and guests. 

sec.-treas., Miss Una , tead the minutes 
gave the i 


which the unit Chairman, Miss 

reported on the revising of the C.L.A. constitution 
and Mr. Eugene Willging, Director of the Mullen 
Library at Catholic University, outlined the main 
revisions. 

Miss Dixon then read the names of the nominat- 
ing committee for the spring, 1952 elections, as 
follows:. Mr. Myron W. Getchell, of the Library 
Science Dept., Catholic University, Miss Rosabelle 
Kelp, Order Librarian at Catholic University and 
Sister Mary Alverna, C.S.C., of St. Patrick’s High 


A report on the American Library Association 
Mid-winter Meeting in Chicago was given by the 
Rev. James J. Kortendick, Director of the School 
of Library Science at Catholic University. Father 
Kortendick spoke of the appointment of the new 
Executive Secretary of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Jeannette Murphy Lynn. New 
regulations concerning the CATHOLIC LIBRARY 
WORLD, C.L.A. membership rates, and further 
particulars on the next national meeting of the 
A.LA., scheduled for June 24th—28th, will be 
found in the February issue of the CATHOLIC 
LIBRARY WORLD. 

Guest speakers for the meeting were the Rev. 
William Davish, S.J., Librarian of Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Maryland, Miss M. Clare Ruppert, 
Coordinator of Adult Services at the D.C. Public 
Library, and Mr. Phillips Temple, Librarian of 
the Riggs Memorial Library, Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Father Davish took for his topic the theme 
of Catholic Book Week, “Christian Reading for 
Joyous Living”, and explained how meditative and 
reflective reading is a source of true joy, best 
shown through daily practice. 

Miss Ruppert’s topic was “Your Public Library 
in the Community”. Continuous education is the 
function of the Public Library, stated Miss 
Ruppert, and to further this program, offerings 
are made of the following: selective book collec- 
tions to be lent out to parochial schools, picture 
collections, film strips, records and poetry and 
drama recordings. 

“Publishers and Publicity” comprised Mr. 
Temple's talk, wherein he illustrated the visual 
approach of publishers with their direct personal 
appeal through the multiple media of brief slogans, 
large print, selling sentences, etc. 


‘ closed with tea, at approximately 
Treasurer's Report for the Year 1951-52 
April 28, 1951 to 
Balance brought forward April 28, 1951. 57.45 

Receipts: 
Dues collected April 28, 1951... 11.00 


$ 68.45 
fees, 
July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952... 11.00 


Balance as of December 1, 1951... $ 79.45 
Dues collected December 1, 1951... 24.00 


$103.45 


Total credit. 
Disbursements: 
250 postcards for the Fall 1951 


meeting 
150 postcards for the Winter 1952 


10.00 


Total disbursements 
Balance as of February 9, 1952._._$ 86.00 


Receipts: 
Dues collected February 9, 1952... 32.00 
National membership dues... 9.00 


Total credit $ 23.00 


BROOKLYN-LONG ISLAND UNIT 

Winter-Meeting—February 23, 1952 

Rev. John A. Flynn, CM., president of St. 
John’s University, Brooklyn, gave a very cordial 
welcome to the librarians of the New York-New 
Jersey Unit and the Brooklyn-Long Island Unit 
of the Catholic Library Association on Saturday, 
February 23, 1952. 

Sister Regina Miriam, C.S.J., chairman of the 
Brooklyn-Long Island Unit asked Rev. John A. 
Flynn, C.M., to open the meeting with a prayer. 
Sister M. Celestine, C.S.J., librarian of Mary 
Louis Academy, was given a vote of thanks for 
her splendid work on Catholic Book Week. The 
Catholic Book Week Bookmarks which were 
distributed to the public libraries, stores, and 
schools were made possible by a donation from 
Fulton Oursler and a friend of the Association. 
Rev. Matthew Hoehn, author of “Catholic 
Authors” announced that the next volume of 
Catholic Authors will be out in May or June. 
The list price will be $8.75. Rev. Francis Tomai, 
S.M.M., chairman of the Catholic Periodical Index 
Committee urged the members of the units 
solicit subscriptions for the C.P.J. stating that it 
is the most important tool we have for finding 
matter on any subject from a Catholic viewpoint. 
It needs your help if it is to continue. 

A note from Mr. Leavey was read which stated 
that on March 1, 1952, Mrs. Jeannette Murphy 
Lynn will succeed him as Executive of the C.LA. 
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A short business meeting followed, during 
miscellaneous expenses 1.15 
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and Editor of the CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD. 
The headquarters of the Association will be 
transferred to 209 Vine Avenue, Park Ridge, 
Illinois. Mr. Leavey will continue as editor of 
the C.P.I. The address for the C.P.I. will continue 
to be 4513 Spuyten Duyvill Parkway, New York 
71, New York. The Committee Members for 
the C.L.A. Convention to be held in New York 
at the Park Sheraton Hotel, 56th Street and 7th 
Avenue, New York City, June 24-28, 1952, were 
announced by Sister Regina Miriam, CS.J., 
chairman. A letter from Rev. Joseph Cantillon, 
S.J. was read urging the members to attend the 
Mass of the Convention at St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
at 10 A.M. on Wednesday, June 25th. He also 
invited all of the members to visit his library 
at St. Peter's College, Jersey City, during the 
Convention. Members were urged to be present 
at the Spring meeting which will be held early 
in May in order that they may cast their vote for 
the new officers for the coming year. 

Mr. Patrick Scanlon, K.S.G. managing editor 
of the Brooklyn Tablet was the guest s . He 
captivated his audience by his talk on “The 
Catholic Press”. The purpose of the Catholic 
Press, he said, is to present Catholic truth to its 
readers; to make official announcements, and to 
draw people closer spiritually. The Catholic 
Press should help the individual to save his own 
soul and give him a moral concept w. 
may develop a moral protest against immorality 
and those things which tend to destroy Christian- 
ity. It should activate his faith and increase his 
intelligence by providing ammunition and answers 
for the faith within him. The Catholic Press ac- 
tivates our organizations along Catholic lines so 
that they may be of service for the good of our 
country that morality may rule. 

The meeting closed with Benediction of the 
— Sacrament at St. Vincent's Home for 

ys. 


ALBANY DIOCESAN UNIT 
Mid-winter Meeting 

About eighty persons attended the mid-winter 
meeting of the Albany Diocesan Unit held on 
Saturday afternoon, February the second, at the 
library of Christian Brothers Academy, Albany. 
Presiding, was Miss Anna Clark Kennedy. Rev. 
Brother Thomas, F.S.C., director, and Rev. Brother 
C. Anthony, F.S.C., librarian at the Academy, 
Lib d the 
ibrary an New Curriculum Program 
in the School System of the Albany Diocese”, was 
the general topic discussed by the main speakers 
and by the teachers and librarians who attended. 
The Rev. John F. Bourke, Assistant rintendent 


Troy. 
is readi 
of 


A sumary of these talks, based on the knowledge 
of present-day library services in schools was made 
by the president. 

There was an exhibit of books suitable for use 
in both the library and stressing the 
newer books. 

Mrs. Howard D. Schafer, president, and other 
officers of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Christian 
Brothers Academy, arranged for and poured at 
the tea which was served in the mess hall follow- 
ing the meeting. 

BROTHER CECILIAN ANTHONY, F.S.C. 
Secretary 


MARYLAND UNIT 
Twelfth Annual Observance of 
Catholic Book Week 


Mr. Phillips Temple, librarian at Georgetown 
University, opened the twelfth annual observance 
of CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK with an interesting 
and informative lecture entitled, “The Anatomy 
of the Best Seller”, in the auditorium of Seton 
High School, Baltimore, Monday evening, Febru- 
ary 18, at 8 P.M. Most Rev. Lawrence J. Sheehan, 
D.D., Auxiliary to the Archbishop of Baltimore, 
presided. Accompanying the lecture was a Book 
Fair featuring a display of current Catholic books, 
supplied by the Newman Bookshop of Baltimore 
and a display of rare books from the Smith's 
Book Store, also of Baltimore. 

The observance closed Saturday, February 23, at 
2 P.M., with an address by Miss Elizabeth Gross, 
co-ordinator of work with children at Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, who spoke on “Children and 
Libraries.” Miss Gross is the Chairman of the 
Caldecott Committee, which makes the annual 
Newbery award for the best children’s book. In 
the near future she will assume the presidency of 
the national Children’s Lib Association. She 
emphasized the great need for comradeship of 

ts and children in the reading of at 
and the influence of teachers and children’s 
librarians in guiding children in their reading 
while in school and when on their own in the 


blic library. 
” SISTER MARY CONCESSA, S.S.N.D. 
Secretary 


ILLINOIS UNIT 

To honor Mrs. Jeannette Murphy Lynn on her 
appointment as Executive Secre:ary of the Catholic 
Library Association, the Illinois Unit held a re- 
ception for her Friday, February 22. Mr. Dan 
Herr, of the Thomas More Association, offered 
his centrally-located shop for the scene of the 
affair, which was arranged by his assistants, Miss 
Catherine Gallagher and Miss Juanita Gilmore. 
Five members of the Friends of the Thomas More 
Association served as hostesses. 

Notice of the appointment of Mrs. Lynn and 
of the reception to held for her was included 
in the News-letter which was sent to all members 
of the Illinois Unit, announcing the newly-elected 
officers. Almost one hundred librarians took ad- 
vantage of the holiday to attend the reception and 
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of the diocesan schools of Albany, talked on The 
History of the Present Curriculum. Sister Mary 
Dorothy, R.S.M., head of the English Department 
at St. John’s —, Rensselaer, discussed 
Religion and Social Studies in the New Curvicu- 
lum. The Language Arts were discussed by Sister 
Catherine de Ricci, C.S.J., St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Sister is in charge of teacher-training and 
ng-consultant for the Sisters of St. Joseph 
elet in the Albany and Syracuse dioceses. 
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to wish Mrs. Lynn well in her new work. Her 
husband, Mr. C. Lawrence Lynn, librarian of 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, accompanied her. 
Two members of the Executive Council, Sister 
M. Reparata, O.P., and Brother David Martin, 
C.S.C., were able to attend. The recently chosen 
chairman-elect of the Illinois Unit, Miss Eloise 
Jordan, was present, together with her fellow 
officers. The Wisconsin Unit was represented by 
its chairman-elect, Miss Elizabeth Ewens. 
A. HOMER MATTILIN, S.J. 
Chairman 


SAN ANTONIO UNIT 

The Mid-winter meeting of the Executive 
Council marked the formal approval of the estab- 
lishment of the San Antonio Unit of the Catholic 
Library Association. Sister Mary Raphael Eccell, 
C.C.V.L., librarian of Incarnate Word College, is 
chairman. The names of the other officers have 
not yet been announced. CLA membership in 
San Antonio has increased from eight in Septem- 
ber, 1951, to twice that number March Ist, 1952. 
Surely this is an enviable record. The Faith was 
brought to San Antonio as early as 1750. We 
welcome these new pioneers in an ancient strong- 
hold of Catholic culture. 


Awards 


CHRISTOPHER AWARDS for 1952 go to: 

Fulton Oursler for his The Greatest Book Ever 
Written, $5,000. 

Celestine Sibley for a news story in the Aéslanta 
Constitution, which told how a little girl led 
a crowded lunch room in prayer, $2,000. 

Elizabeth Vroman, for her story See How They 
Run in the June, 1951 issue of the Ladies 
Home Journal, $2,000. 

Producer Sam Zimbalist, director Mervyn LeRoy 
and screen writers John Lee Mahin, S. N. 
Behrman and Sonya Levien, for the creation 
of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture, Quo 
Vadis, $6,000. 

National Broadcasting Company, for Amabl and 
the Night Visitors, the first television opera, 
sponsored by Hallmark Greeting 


$3,000. 

Dupont Calvacade of America for The Path of 
Praise, a story of one woman's effort to 
establish Thanksgiving as a national holiday, 
(NBC, Nov. 20, 1951) $3,000. 

This is the first time awards have been made 

to radio and television productions. 
GALLERY OF LIVING CATHOLIC AUTHORS 
awards for 1952 have been granted to: 

Graham Green for his The End of the Affair, 
and to Jacques Maritain for his Man and 
the State. 

The ST. FRANCIS DE SALES GOLDEN BOOK 
award of the CATHOLIC WRITERS GUILD OF 
AMERICA, 1951, is announced in February. It's 
author's award is given to: 

Richard Sullivan for his book The Fresh and 
Open Sky, whose publisher Henry Holt and 
Co. receive the Guild's GOLDEN SCROLL 
award for their publication of the book. 


Miss Lilian Gaskell 
Miss Lilian Gaskell, librarian of Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, and member of the Catholic 
Library Association since its organization, died ar 
her home on February 22, 1952. Miss Gaskell, 
who was 72 years old, has been librarian at Mounr 
Mary since 1929, building the library from “just 
a stack of books” to 43,000 volumes. Mis; 
Gaskell was a graduate of the library schools of 
Wisconsin University, Columbia University and 
studied at the University of Chicago. Beginning 
her career as a teacher of English at the high 
school of Wisconsin in 1904, she went to her 
home town of East Troy, Wis., in 1917, remaining 
there until she was invited to go to Mount Mary. 
In 1920 she was one of 10 Wisconsin teachers 
awarded trips to Europe by The Milwaukee 
Journal for their general excellence and popularity 
among students. 
A member of the American, Wisconsin and 
Special Library associations and of Delta Kappa 
ma, a women’s honor society, she was a 
candidate for the vice-presidency of the Catholic 
Library Association in 1951. She was chairman 
of the Wisconsin Unit, CLA in 1942, and has 
been consistently and fruitfully active in local and 
national library projects. Professionally competent, 
she was a person of charm and simplicity. RP. 


Guest Editor 


In the interim between Mrs. Cartmell’s retire- 
ment and the first contribution of her successor, 
we are very happy to welcome a guest editor for 
our column on Children’s Books. Mrs. Frederick A. 
Wright (4062 Vicksburg, Detroit) is an Associate 
Editor of the Catholic Alumnae Quarterly, the 
official journal of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. Mrs. Wright has been asso- 
ciated for over twenty years with some phase of 
children’s literature. 

Mrs. Cartmell is retiring from her post a 
superintendent of work with children at Queens 
Borough Public Library. Her successor in this 
task, Miss Ethna Sheehan, takes up also her 
column in the WORLD. Her first column will 
appear in the April issue. 


Authors for March 


Dr. Norbert J. Hruby in addition to his work 
as director of the Public Information Center o! 
Loyola University in Chicago, is also assistant 
dean of their School of Commerce and permanent 
moderator of the Loyola Commentary about which 
he writes in this issue, known to his growing 
audiences as “Norb.” The project he describes 
is no longer strictly a library project but the 
university library was instrumental in its planning 
and initiation. As Dr. Hruby points out it is 
project which grows naturally out of the meeting 
of minds in a college or university and may be 
suggestive to other faculties where our libraries 
serve. 

Father Redmond Burke's article on his observ: 
tions in Germany last summer was completed the 
day after the death of his father, March 11th 
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The Association extends to Father Burke and to 
Mr. John Burke of Peabody College Library its 
prayers and sympathy. Their mother is also 
seriously i 


Briefs 

The Spring Symposium of the Catholic Renas- 
cence Society is announced for April 15 and 16, 
at the College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 
Sponsored by His Excellency, the Most Rev. John 
J. Wright, Bishop of Worcester, the theme of the 
Symposium is Newman and the Catholic Renas- 
cence. 

College and University Libraries. Two sugges- 
tions have received by the executive office 
asking the opinion of librarians of college and 
university libraries. Do you feel the need of more 
formal or informal information on the problems 
of scholarly research peculiar to the Catholic 
school? A mimeographed newsletter has been 
suggested to cover the field, as College and Re- 
search Libraries does for secular institutions. This 
might be made a supplement to the WORLD, pro- 
viding for exchange of ideas and records of 
projects underway. The second suggestion pro- 
poses a preliminary meeting, before the regular 
sessions of the annual conference of the CLA 
(June 24-28) to deal with the problems peculiar 
to smaller colleges with limited budgets and col- 
lections. We should very much like to have your 
opinions on these two promising proposals. 


easy to handle, 172 pp., $1.25 
112 pp., $1.00 


paper, $1.00 


PATERSON 3 


Summer School Announcement 


Nazareth College of Rochester, New York, is 
again offering a three-summer sequence of courses 
in Library Science. Ssheduled for 1952 are two 
courses: BOOK SELECTION FOR CHILDREN, 
and SCHOOL LIBRARIES: THEIR FUNCTION 
AND ADMINISTRATION. Each course offers 
three credit hours. These credits are college 
credits, as distinguished from professional credits 
offered by full library schools. 


This program is planned for those who do not 
contemplate a full course leading to a degree in 
Library Science, but who are interested in library 
wark with children and with reading interests of 
children. Principals, teachers, and students will 
= in the courses to meet their present 
needs. 


The entire program of eighteen hours is regis- 
tered at the New York State Department of 
Education for in-service training credit required 
for teachers’ certificates. 


The courses are to religious and lay stu- 
dents, but room and board on the campus are 
available for members of religious communities 
only. A summer spent on the beautiful and 
extensive campus of Nazareth is an experience 
which combines satisfying work with the highest 
type of culture, inspiration, and relaxation. Apply 
for further information to the Registrar, N; 
College, Rochester 18, New York. 


LENTEN READING 


COMMON MYSTIC PRAYER, by GABRIEL DIEFENBACH, O.F.M.Cap. Ex- 
planation, encouragement, safeguard and method for those seeking enlight- 
enment on the interior life. Clearly and simply written, 136 pp., $1.50 


ON KINDNESS, by Very Rev. J. GUIBERT, SS. A modern classic, this ap- 
pealing favorite analyzes the Christlike virtue of kindness. In pocket form, 


“SHOW ME THY FACE!” by SILVANO MATULICH, O.F.M. Retreat con- 
ferences of proved value, these meditations are well adapted for use 
either in formal retreats or private devotions. Perfect Lenten reading, 


WHY AM I TEMPTED? by FRANCcis J. REMLER, CM. A long-standing 
favorite for use in the penitential season, this helpful book examines the 
whole problem of temptation. For religious or layfolk, 118 pp., $1.25; 

Dept. 4-1567 
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Books for Catholic Colleges 


A SUPPLEMENT TO SHAW’S LIST OF 
BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC LIBRARIES 


A checklist for Catholic colleges whose specialized curriculum requires 
books not listed by Shaw. Includes more than 1500 titles published 
from 1850 (still in print) through 1947. 

Entries do not duplicate the Shaw list, nor are they restricted to 
Catholic authors, but reflect the Catholic viewpoint under the subject 
headings of classics, economics, education, fine arts, history, languages, 
philosophy, political science, psychology, religion, science, and 
sociology. 


L. C. card numbers are included and out-of-print titles are noted 
where possible. The same general arrangement as the Shaw list has 
been followed. 


Compiled under the auspices of the Catholic Library Association by 
Sister Melania Grace, S.C., and Gilbert C. Peterson, S.J. 
1948. 134p. $3.75 


Books for Catholic Colleges 
1948-1949 


FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO 
BOOKS FOR CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


Lists with buying information 608 books selected by subject specialists 
and librarians in 22 Catholic colleges. Covers titles published during 
1948 and 1949 and lists a few books omitted from the basic 1948 list, 
particularly foreign imprints. 

Compiled under the auspices of the Catholic Library Association by 
Sister Melania Grace, S.C, Gilbert C. Peterson, S.J., and Ambrose 
Burke, T.O.R. 1950. 57p. $1.25 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Cuicaco 11, ILL. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


FROM COWBOYS TO HISTORY 


Mrs. Frep A. WRIGHT, GUEST EDITOR 
Associate Editor, Catholic Alumnae Quarterly 


Publishers of books for young people have 
been for several years attempting to satisfy 
the urgent demands of their readers for 
books about cowboys. As may be expected, 
many of the hurriedly assembled publica- 
tions were of little value, but the list of 
worthwhile books on the subject has now 
grown to impressive length. 

Of course the cowboy has become a tall 
tale hero who embodies the daring and en- 
durance of many real-life figures. His evolu- 
tion took four hundred years and is inter- 
woven with one of the most colorful phases 
of the history of our southwest, inci- 
dentally, one peopled with many Catholic 
men and women. 

Radio, movie, and TV have through 
undue emphasis on criminal characters and 
gun-play given a distorted picture of this 
period and the countries and people in- 
volved. The regretable absence in these 
dramas, too, of chronological detail has 
created in their listeners also, a correspond- 
ing limitation in this regard. So, where a 
healthy interest could be satisfied with intel- 
lectual nourishment and with no resultin 
loss of dramatic appeal, we witness inst 
a tiresome repetition of watered-down crime 
fiction. 
one! 


Books of Information 

To ananswer the many what's and why’s, 
there are books of information: 

The First Book of Cowboys by Benjamin 
Brewster (Franklin Watts. $1.75) is the 
best one for the read-to-me’s. 

The Cowboy Encyclopedia by Bruce Grant 
(Rand McNally $2.75) is a comprehensive 
collection of few about the cowboy, his 
Spanish Indian origin, the days of the open 
range, and the modern dude ranch. (8-12) 

The Cowboy and His Horse by Sydney S. 
Fletcher (Grosset $2.95) gives a mass of in- 
formation about the days of the cattle drives 


and the ranch of today. It is supplemented 
with a glossary, a book-list, songs, and many 
pictures in sepia. (12-16) 

Early Days: Exploration, conquest, 
colonization (1500-1800) 

Historical fiction will provide much en- 
joyment and will also suggest possibilities 
for movie, radio, and TV. The early period 
of exploration, conquest and colonization of 
Mexico and the states of Arizona, New Mexi- 
co, Texas, and California is to be found in 
the books that follow: 

Cortez, the Conqueror Covelle New- 
combe (Randon $2.) is a beautifully writ- 
ten and illustrated book and would be a fine 
book to own. The gloriaus triumph of this 
young adventurer by the time he is thirty- 
six is almost unbelievable. (8-12) 

Cortes of Mexico by Ronald Syme (Mor- 
row $2.50) is for an older group. To the 
action-packed triumphant period of Cortes’ 
life is added the later years of disillusion- 
ment. 

The Seven Golden Cities by Mabel Farnum 
(Bruce $2.75) has the interest-holding 
power of a mystery story. A Franciscan, 
a Negro slave, and later Coronado are the 
chief characters. The Indian tribes and the 
native terrain are particularly vivid. It 
will appeal to the teen-ager. 

The Silver Fleece by Florence Crannell 
and Cary Means (Winston $2.50) gives 
a fictionalized version of the colonization of 
New Mexico. The action center's around the 
return of Spanish families to Santa Cruz af- 
ter having been driven away years before, 
and their difficulties and final success with 
the sheep industry. (12-16) 

California Mission Days by Helen Bauer 
(Doubleday $2.50) tells briefly the story 
of the beginning of the twenty-one missions 
between 1769 and 1833 and the results of 
their abandonment. Excellent drawings and 
photographs show the missions as they were 
and as they are today. (8-12) 

The Royal Road: Father Serra and the 
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California Missions by Ann Roos (Lippin- 
cott 75¢) tells of the establishment of nine 
of these missions by Father Serra. His 
personality and wisdom in dealing with the 
Indians are pleasant to read about. (12-16) 

Tomas and the Red-headed Angel by 
Marion Garthwaite (Messner $2.50) em- 
ploys California in the time of the Friars, 
and the Dons as a very suitable background 
for a red-headed heroine. (8-12) 

Colt of Destiny by Alida Malkus (Win- 
ston $2.50) is a novel of the same period but 
it will appeal to older readers. The main 
characters are based on actual people, Father 
Serra and Jaime Otero, whose descendants 
are numerous and famous. 

The Century of Western Expansion 
1800-1900 

The beginning of the nineteenth century 
saw adventurous Americans crossing the 
Mississippi and pushing west. The Sante 
Fe Trail was opened in 1821, first with pack- 
horse and then in 1823 with covered-wagon. 
Added impetus was given this westward trek 
by the declaration of Texan independence 
in 1836, and the discovery of gold in 1848. 

The Civil War checked somewhat this 
course of events, but at its conclusion there 
began again the eager rush to the West. To 
satisfy the increased demand for rapid com- 
munication and transportation we see the ex- 
periment with the Pony Express, and the 
more practical and lasting Overland Stage. 

The coming of the railroad ushered in a 
period of big cattle drives. For over three 
hundred years the longhorn had been the 
only range cattle in Texas. The herds be- 
came larger and there were no markets. Then 
when the cattlemen were faced with a de- 
pression they desperately hit on the idea 
of driving their cattle to the railroad, to be 
taken to the east for marketing. Every year, 
thereafter, between 1866 and 1885 wit- 
nessed these huge cattle drives up the famous 
trails. 

Through the entire century each westward 
advance was accompanied by the resulting 
skirmishes with the displaced Indians till 
1876 when they were put on reservations. 
By 1887 the range was disappearing and the 
Rustler’s War of 1891 indicated once and 
for all its impracticability for the future. 

The following books with but few ex- 
ceptions are historical fiction. Although true 
to fact, the fictional device is used to en- 


hance the ‘pages of History’ with living 
people. 
Sante Fe Trail 

Tree in the Trail by Holling C. Holling 
(Houghton) tells of the romance of the 
Santa Fe Trail, with loving emphasis on the 
foliage and little creatures of nature. Events 
are told as they compare with the growth 
of a cottonwood tree. This is a book to 
own and many hours will be spent devouring 
the detail in these colorful illustrations. 
(8-12) 

The Santa Fe Trail by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams (Random $1.50). The historic set. 
ting, the thrilling events, and the adventur- 
ous people make this a thriller. (8-12) 
Texas 

Texas, the Land of the Tejas by Siddie Joe 
Johnson (Random $2.). From 1540 to the 
present, Texas can claim fact more inter- 
esting than fiction. It should be declared 
the home of the tall tale hero. Explorers, 
pirates, trappers, scouts, rangers, Indian-fight- 
ers, heroes of the Alamo, political leaders, 
such a list would be hard to beat. This book 
does not ignore the religious beginnings. 
The interesting case of bi-location in the ap- 
pearance of the European mystic Maria de 
Agreda to the Indians is touched upon. 
(8-12) 

The Pirate Lafitte by Robert Tallant 
(Random $1.50). The War of 1812 and 
the pirate raids on the cost are most vivid. 
(8-12) 

Johnny Texas by Carol Hoff (Wilcox and 
Follett $2.75). The price of this book may 
frighten the parents of boys between eight 
and twelve. It is worth it. The story against 
the background of the Texan fight for free- 
dom, and the book-making are outstanding. 

Big-Foot Wallace of the Texas Rangers 
by Shannon Garst (Messner $2.75). Wal- 
lace fought for Texas liberty, and drove 
for the overland stage. (12-16) 

Chanticleer of the Wilderness Road: A 
Story of Davy Crockett by Meridel Le Sueur 
(Knopf $2.50). This is a tale, part fact 
and part fiction, of one of the great builders 
of the Wilderness Road. He met his death 
at the Alamo. (12-16) 

California Gold Rush 

The California Gold Rush by May McNeet 
(Random $1.50). Men and life in the 
mining camps make exciting reading. (8 
12) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


he Pony Express 
be by Samuel Hopkins 
Adams (Random $1.50) (8-12) 

The Pony Express Goes Through by 
Howards Driggs (Lippincott $2.50) (12- 
hat boy is not captivated with the story 
of this experiment! Both authors have 
handled their material well, and satisfy the 


two age groups. 
The Railroad 

The Building of the First Transcontinental 
Railroad by Adele Nathan (Random $1.50). 
Libraries, schools and parents should wel- 
come this volume. Boys who take to books 
of machinery will find that it leads to wider 
interests. (8-12) 
Indians 

Indians, Indians, Indians by Phyllis Fen- 
ner (Franklin Watts $2.50). Stories by a 
number of talented writers have been 
brought together in this well-made book. 
(8-12) 
Famous Men 

Custer’s Last Stand by Quentin Reynolds 
(Random $1.50) (8-12) 

Custer, Fighter of the Plains by Shannon 
Garst (Messner) (12-16) 

Kit Carson by Sanford Tousey (Whitman 
$1.50) (8-12) 

7% Bill by Shannon Garst (Messner) 
(12-16) 

The titles of these books alone will get the 
interest of young hero worshippers, but 
the capable writing will hold it. 


THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Moves AHEAD 
(Continued from Page 177) 

swell the total. And above all, the librarian- 
next-door, whom you know has every 
reason to belong and yet does not, can be 
prodded into his duty as a Catholic librarian. 

Besides the necessity for increasing our 
membership as the first means of making the 
Association financially able to accomplish 
those things most in need of doing, there 
is another professional area which has great 
need of strengthening. We are speaking 
here of our own state or other local library 
associations. Is it any wonder that others in 
the profession sometimes have a doubtful 
opinion of us when we do not exhibit 
énough interest even to attend, much less 


participate actively in the state organiza- 
tions. Yet through this activity a profes- 
sional breadth of view is absorbed, provin- 
cial attitudes are dissolved, and a compre- 
hension of state and national library prob- 
lems achieved which will fully repay what- 
ever effort we may expend. 

Finally there is a great untouched field 
where we as a hard core of librarians, with 
know-how and experience should be vigor- 
ously extending the knowledge and the habit 
of reading Catholic books and periodicals. It 
is vain for Catholic publishers and journalists 
to prepare Catholic literature, if it is not pre- 
sented to Catholic readers at the most im- 
mediate, most convenient, most available 
places. This means our Catholic grade 
schools and our Catholic parishes. Our obli- 
gations do not cease in academies, univers- 
ities or hospitals. 

To a large extent we Catholic librarians 
are the guardians and the dispensers of 
the principal ingredient of Catholic culeure— 
scholarship, the sum of all Catholic written 
records. We are charged by the glorious 
possession of truth itself by the com- 
mand of charity to know what it is that 
we have and to dispense it lavishly and 
courageously. Our duty is clear. Within 
our own sphere of influence and extending 
that influence in every possible way, we can 
and must, in the only life that will be given 
to us, do our best to sprinkle our cockle- 
filled civilization with the truths contained 
in the written records of the Kingdom of 
God. St. Paul could do no more. 


Books FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Helen L. Butler, Ph.D., Editor 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 


BURTON, Katherine K. Where There Is 
Love; the Life of Mother Mary Frances 
Siedliska. Kenedy, 1951. 200p. illus. $2.50 

Born of noble and wealthy Polish parents, this 
foundress of the Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth was brought up amid the gay social life 
of Poland in the later 19th century. In irreligious 
surroundings, she early came to love Our Lady 
and her Son and offered herself to them. Over- 
coming parental objection, and renouncing wealth, 
Marriage, social prestige and a career in music, 
she entered religion. From then on her life 
closely resembles that of Mother Cabrini, though 
it is not so colorful. Her courageous undertakings 
in establishing houses in Europe, England, Puerto 
Rico and the United States seem almost incredible. 
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This story, ably told by Katherine Burton, is 
suitable as spiritual reading and it should find a 
place in religious community libraries. Younger 
people interested in the study of Polish history or 
in the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth will 
enjoy this excellent biography. 

SISTER ANNA DANIEL, O.P. 

Mt. St. Dominic Academy 

Caldwell, New Jersey 

GILMORE, Julia, Sister. Come North’ illus. 
by Patricia DeBuck. McMullen, 1951. 310p. 


$3.50 

Leadership, through understandings of human 
nature, zeal to labor in God's fields whatever the 
cost, and deep-rooted faith proved Mother Xavier 
Ross’ success as foundress, teacher, and administra- 
tor. Undaunted by financial burdens, humiliations 
and physical privation, she led a small group of 
nuns to Indian Territory in ene in the middle 
19th-century; there laid the foundation of the 
Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth; established 
schools, hospitals and orphanages; and later ex- 

tended her farther west. 
Well-written, the k gives a sincere and 
reverent portrait of Mother Xavier, and of the 
early history of her Community, plus an apprecia- 
tion of the pioneer work performed and the price 
paid to spread religion and education in our own 
country. Illustrated with photographs and draw- 
FRANCES C. DOWLING 
College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 


THORNTON, F. B. and ROWE, T. yw 
W hat Is Your Catholic I Q?. Kenedy, 195], 
216p. $2. 

This is a quiz book which challenges jx; 
readers’ information in the fields of history, arr, 
science and religion. Quizzes are arranged ac 
cording to —_ or field and cover briefly the 
important = of each through the centuries. 
These may used in conjunction with class work, 
at parties, for club programs, and for private ip. 
formation and enjoyment. They should stimulate 
to a more exhaustive study of the various topics, 
They constitute an overview of many significant 
Church contributions at gy the ages. Library 
copies of the book should be in circulation con. 


stantly. 
SISTER ANNA DANIEL, OP. 
Mt. St. Dominic 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


CATALOG AVAILABLE 


DEAR LIBRARIANS: By mentioning Tue 
CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD, you can secure with- 
out obligation, our new EASY-TO-READ Catalog 
No. 1033. Books listed are contemporary and 
out of print, mainly fiction, all clean and tight, 
all one dollar each Please write 
GLADYS FOREMAN, 908 —. Avenue, 
Los Angeles 29, California. (Member of Catholic 
Library Association.) 


free samples. 


ut which one 
would you buy? 


You can buy catalog cards that cost less than Gaylords’. 

But when you: consider that Gaylord cards are made from 

the finest rag stock obtainable . . . that the grain is exactly 

right . . . that each card is carefully inspected twice before being packed in 
its sturdy orange box— you realize why Gaylord cards give you greater valve. 
In addition, you receive the added advantage of fast service. We'll gladly send 


INC. 


STOCKTON CALIF 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing Advertisers. 
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